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MONTAIGNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

EARIA’ LIFE. 

“^[ONTAiQNE THE Essayist” is a nanio familiar enougli 
to many readers who have never opened a page of liis 
volumes. He has been admired, quoted, borrowed from, 
openly and covertly, more than any witor of his day. 
His incisive sentences attract us continually in all 
kinds of setting, serious or sathic—in reviews, in leading 
articles, in essays moulded on his pattern; ami we meet 
with his thoughts and fancies, new dressecl and not 
always improved, often ■when we are quite unconscious 
whose company we are in. Pascal, I>ii PruyiTo, !Montcs- 
qnieu, Rousseau, amongst his own countrymen—Shak- 
speare,* Ben Jonsoa, Butler and Pope, Sterne and Swift, 

‘ TJie supposed autograph and MS. notes of Shakspeare in the 
»py of Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ l*ari»g date 1603, in the lil>rarv of llie 
British Museum, are of verydoul.tful authenticity. But tliere can 
ittlo doubt that Shakspeare ha<l seen the Essays in sonic form. 
Inc following passage from ‘The Tempest’ is taken almost word 
P.O.—VO. * 
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amongst our English \vritei-s—to say nothing of more 
moilern literature, had all handled, and, with one or two 
notable exceptions, loved him more or less. His was 
the only book, says Voltaire, whicli, befoi-e the publica¬ 
tion of Corneille’s tragedies, attracted tlie attention of 
the few foreigners who could rcail Frencli. 

iirontaigne “tlie Essayist;” it is the title which 
belongs to him of right, and by which lie would have 
wished to l)e I'emembered. Others wrote books, profess¬ 
edly; he did but make “attempts.” It does not follow 
that there was more modesty in the w’ord by wliich he 
calls his witings than there is in the modern writer who 
adopts it on the title-page of a work which he has care 
fully prepared and jxdished, and wdiieli he would be very 
sorry for the public to regard as merely an “attempt.” 
But with Monhiigne ami from .Montaigne tlie “ Essay,” 
as a literary term and as a literary existence, fii-st origi¬ 
nated. He lias had hosts of imitators, more or less suc¬ 
cessful ; but none who lias eipiallod or even approached 
him. He stands at tlie head of a long line of charming 
writers, who liave put on a'cord their experiences of life, 
their opinions of men and things, their pregnant thoughts 
or their ligliter fancies, witli the informal grace and 
ease of choice conversation—still the best as he was the 

for word from the fanciful description of .an imaginary Utopia in the 
essay “On Cannibals" (I. 30): — 

G()}izahK ” V the couimon weal til I would hj contraries 
Execute aU tilings; for no kind of traffic 
Wonhi [ admit; no name of iiia^istratc; 
letters sliould not l>c known ; riches, j^overiy, 

And use of Ncrviec, none; contract, siiccessjuii, 

Boum, bound of hind, tilth, vineyard, none; 

No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil, 

No occuj^atiim ; all men idle, all, 

And women too.^—rem/if.N/, Act ii. sr. 1, 
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first. He is admirable still to ns modems. He was a 
new revelation to the age in which ho wrote, though it 
was so stai'tled at the breach of all the forms and con- 
ventioualities of authorship that it was slow in allowing 
itself to be delighted. 

It is much to the advantage both of aniter and ii>a<ler, 
that it is impossible in these jxigcs to sei)arate the Iilssiiy- 
ist from the Essays. Often, as we know, the author 
lives, and acts, and feels, quite apart from his Ijook. The 
learned and eloquent teacher may not always he a model 
in private life ; the clever satirist may he personally 
the very incarnation of good-natui-e; the hapj>iest jester 
on paper may be almost a hypochondriac when the pun is 
out of his hand. But it is far different in jMontaigiic’s 
case. “All the world knows me in my book, and my 
book in me.” It is at least not from any reticence on his 
part if the knowledge is not complete. AVben Heniy of 
Valois told him that he liked his hook, the answer was 
as pertinent as it was happily expressed, “Then your 
Majesty must needs like me—for my book contains 
nothing but a dissertation on myself and my notions.” 
People might learn as much of him, ho says, “ from his 
book in three days, as in three ycsirs' acquaintance.” 
He is his own Boswe ll No witer, with the exception V 
of Cicero, makes us so intimately acquainted with his 
own character. As we have “ Cicero in his Letters,” ^ so 
we have Montaigne in his Essays: and with the same 
charming ease and grace, there is something of the same 
vamty, and the same confessions of weakness in both. 
But Cicero only took his friends into his confidence— 
for we cannot say that his letters were intended for 
1 “Cicero ea seinen BriefenAbeken. 
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jiublication—whereas ^funtai^iie advisedly prefers the 
j)u])lic as Ids contidant. “ Many things,” lie says, “ wluch 
I wonlJ nut confess to any one individual, I intrust to 
the public: and for my most secret thoughts and con¬ 
science refer my most trusted friends to the bookseller’s 
shop.” 

“To meet the objections of the Huguenots, who condemn 
our auricular and private confession, I confess myself in 
public, religiously and honestly. St Augustin, Origen, and 
Hippocrates have confessed their erroi'S of opinion: I go 
further, and confess my erron> of conduct. I hunger to 
make myself known, and I do not care to how many, pro¬ 
vided it be the truth.”—(III. 5.) 

“ 1 leave nothing for people to wish for or guess at about 
myself. If tlu v must be talking of me, I would have them 
do .so fairly and truly. I would willingly come back from 
the other world to give the lie to any one who should make 
me out to be oilier than I am, though it were intended to do 
me lionour.”—(III. 9.) 

He lias left us, it is true, no connected autobiography. 
Such a recor<l would have K-eii far too formal and meth¬ 
odical to find favour in his eyes. But scattered up and 
down amongst tlie tlu-eo Books of tlie Essays, we find 
quite sufiicieiit infuniiation as to the author himself—his 
family, hi.s education, his jMisititui in life, his public and 
private employments, his foreign travels, and his daily 
life at home, as well as to the personal habits and tastes 
and opinions of which he makes such ample and minute 
revelation. 

He has found some enthusiastic admirei-s among his 
own countrymen of the jiresent day, who have patiently 
and pei'sevcringly hunted out every record whioli could 
be traced of himself and his family. Xever, perhaps, 
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except in tlie case of o\u- own Sliakspcare, have sii<-li 
pains been taken to recover, from every possible smin i-, 
the sciittcrccl memorials of a ])*)pu]ar autlior. ynremost 
'amongst tlicse diligent inquiix-i’s liave been Dr Payen 
and 51. Griin. They have succeeded in correcting sinm; 
few mistakes about him, and supplying some parti<adai-s 
of his family history; but the additional infornialion 
which they have contributed, and soim? leltei's whicli 
have recently been discovered, illustinte Ins brief jmldic 
life rather than the pei-sonality of the author. 

He was the third son of Pimte Eyquem, Seigneur tie 
5Iontaigne—a modemte country estate in I’erigord, a 
district of the old province of Guienne—ami also of 
other houses and lands kno^vn as La Brousse, Beauie- 
ganl, and ^fattecoulon. He is inclined to think tlie 


family was originally English, and says the name M’us 
still knomi there in his days, in which caso it might 
have l>een Egham, or Highani, or Ockham. In Bor¬ 
deaux, where the father iiad also a house, the Eyquems 
were of good Jmmjeoh rank, and possibly, as the 
Essayist himself woidd gladly believe, of noble origin. 
His own branch of the family had dropped the origuial 
suniam^ and styled themselves from tlicii’ chief estate 
in the country, where tlicy had no^v been settled ap¬ 
parently for several generations. 

Picno Ey(iucm, or Pierre de Jlontaigno, tlio fatlrer, 
figures prominently in the personal rccolleeti..ns of his 
son. Tliough engaged in some kind of commerce at 
Bordeaux, whore in later life ho filled some important 
public offices, ho had passed most of his earlier ycara in 
the profession of anus. AVo should know more about 
Hm if we could see, as his son did, the journal which ho 
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kept,—a custojii whieh tin- li^sayi.st blames liimself fur 
imt having followed, as one time he made an attempt to do. 
llie father had followed Francis the First to his Italian 
campaigns, saw considemble service there, and was pixtb- 
ably (some think) among the prisouei-s taken at Pavia, 
as his son sjjcaks of him as having been in lililan 
during its subsequent occupation by the Spaniards. He 
had thus liad full opportunity of acquiring all the expe¬ 
rience of a man of the world, ami of this his son rcaj)ed 
the advantiige. Hut at the same time he had some eccen¬ 
tric crotchets of Ins ou’n, both pliilanthropic and educa¬ 
tional. There must have been very mucli in his char¬ 
acter to inspire respect and aflection in his own family, 
for his son Michel, never lavish of his culogiums, returns 
again and again to tlie praises of his father,—in this re¬ 
minding us forcibly of Horace, with wliom iu other 
])oints, pleasant and unpleasant, lie luis so much iu com¬ 
mon. He calks him “the best and most indulgent fatlier 
that ever was; “ the good father that Goil gave me, 

who has nothing from me save the acknowledgment of 
his goodness, luit that of the most lively kind.” 

“My father took delight in building at Montaigne, where 
he was born; and in all such matters of domestic policy I 
love to follow liis e.^anqile and rules, and to attach my suc- 
ci-ssois to tliem >\) far as I can. If I couM do anythin" better 

« o 

for him I woidd ; I liave a pride in feeling that liis will is 
still exercising itself and acting through me. God forbid 
tliat I should allow any shadow of life, that I could restore to 
60 good a father, to be lost in my hands !”—(III. 9.) 

Even more touching in its fdial temlerness, from its 
very triviality of detail, is the respect which ho pays to 
the little personal I'clics which reminded liim of liis 
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fatbcv’s daily liabiUs IIu still keeps earefully in bis 
cabinet certain iong M'ands wbicli the elder Mentaigiie 
used to carry in his liand when he wulkeil; he seldom 
dresses in any other coloui's than black and uhiti-, be¬ 


cause such had been his father’s custom; and there is 
an old milihiry clt)ak that had belonged to him, a kind 
of heirloom in the house, which he wore constantly in 
his rides, because, he says, “wlien I have this on, I seem 
to UT.ip myself up in my father.” Such description as 
he gives of him is touched with a loving hand. 


“He spoke little but well, and would still mingle in his 
discourse illustrations out of modern authors, especially 
Spanish; and amongst the Spanish, a favourite one willi him 
W!is the book they call ‘ Marcus Aurelius.’ ‘ His carriage 
was of a pleasant gnwity, humble and very modest; he was 
scrupulously attentive to cleanliness and neatness in his 
person and dress, whether on foot or on hoi-sehack ; exceed¬ 
ingly faithful to his word, and of a conscientiousness and 
religiousness tending rather towanls superstition than to¬ 
wards the other extreme. For a man of sjiiall stature he was 
of great strength, with a figure erect and well-proportioned, 
of a pleasant countenance, and somewhat dark complexion; 
adroit and skilful in all noble exercises. I have still in my 
possession canes loaded with lead, with which they say he 
used to exercise his arms for throwing the bar, or the stone, 
or for wrestling: and shoes with lead in the soles, to make 
him lighter for running or leaping. Of his standing-jumps 
he has left small miracles on reconl I have seen him, when 
past threescore, laugh at our attempts at agility; vavilting 
upon a horse in his furred gown, going round a table on bis 
thumb, and hardly ever going up-slairs to his chamber with¬ 
out taking two or three steps at a time.”—(II. 2.) 

*A treatise hy Antonio de Guevara, known a.s “The GoMen 
Book.” Casaulwn asserts that no book had been so often trans¬ 
lated and reprinted, except the Bible. 
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hi spite of his sohlier life aiul liis occupations as an 
active citizen at Hurdeaux, Montaigne the eliler had a 
strong turn for lettei-s and literary society. 

“ My house ha-^ liecn long open lo men of leaviiing, and is 
ver}' wc'll known to them: for my father, who bore rule in 
it for fifty years and more, intlaiuc<l by the new zeal with 
which Francis the First embniced lettei-s and brom-lit them 

o 

into repute, sought out the ac«iuaintance of learned men at 
considerable pains and co.st, and receiveil them into iiis house 
as siicred personages, who possessed some special inspiration 
of divine wisdom ; gathering up tlicor maxims and their con¬ 
versation ;is so many oracles, and with all the more reverence 
and veneration that he had little claim to judge of them 
critically, tor he liad no acijuaintiuice with lettei-s, any more 
than his predecessors.”—(II. 12 ad init.) 

How Pierre de Montaigne disposed of his two elder sons 
we do not know; both, probably, like himself, adopted the 
profession of arms. The second, Aniaud, who is called 
^‘Captain” St Jlartiii, was killed at twenty• three by 
a blow from a tennis-ball. Jhit to Miclnd, the third, 
he determined to give, according to .some jieciih'ar no¬ 
tions of his oM’ii, a lilieral education. The boy seems to 
liave been naturally of a delicate eonstitution. He was 
brought up, lie tells u.s, “ in gentle and delicate fasliion, 
free from all rigorous discipline.” He remembei-s to have 
been whipped only twice in liis life. lie was, in fact, 
made from liis earliest years the subject of an original 
experiment in mental and bodily tniiiiing. It began in 
his cradle. He was put out at nurse with a peasant 
woman in one of tlie xnllages on the estate, and i-emained 
in her care till he was beyond infancy, in order to ac¬ 
custom liim “to the humblest and commonest way of 
living.” At Iiis baptism, the god-parents whom the 
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father chose for iiim Avere pei-soiis of the Inmihlcsl rank: 
it was better, he thought, for liis son to “ilediiit! grad¬ 
ually from a life of privation thiUi to make the lianl 
ascent to it afterwards.” 

“This fancy of his had another object in view, to link me 
with the conmiou people, and with those whose coinlitioii in 
life makes them in need of onr assistance. He reckoned tliat 
I should feel more bound to regaid those who held out their 
arms to me than those who turned tlieir backs upon me. 
And it was for this reason he gave me to be held ul the lont 
by persons of the meanest condition, in order to binil and 
attach me to them. His design ha.s not altogether ill suc¬ 
ceeded. I attach myself very readily to tlie lower orders, 
whether it be because one gets more liuiiour in such inter¬ 
course, or out of a natural compassion Avbich U very strung 
in me.”-(IIL 13.) 

It was a remarkable feeling in a French gentleman of 
that century, with all his experience of foreign eamjxiigns 
in which human life was held cheap, and the suil'erings 
of the masses were of lightest account in comparison with 
the glory and ambition of kings and nobles. A true and 
kindly gentleman must have been Montaigne the elder, 
of a nobility which no amount of qmu'terings could have 
given him. It makes us quite leady to believe the as¬ 
surance Avbich his son gives us elsewhere, that ami<lst all 
the licence of court and camp he had kept “ the white 
flower of a blameless life ” unstained. M'e do not Avon- 
der that from such a father the son early learnt to hate 
a lie above all things; that even in childish gaiiies he 
had been taught to abhor all tricks and cheating. “ I 
am sprung,” he says, “ from a family Avhich has run its 
course Avithout distinction and AAithout making much 
noise in the world, hut AA’hich has from time immemoriid 
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1iL'i*n specially ambitious of a character for trutli and up¬ 
rightness.” * In tliis love of truth, in kindness of heart, 
and ill a benevolence towards the suHering peasantry 
too nirely seen in those days, Jlichel worthily repre¬ 
sented his fatlier. In pm-ity of morals he might admire 
tile father’s example, but he never strove to follow it. 

Tiie peculiar gentleness of Pierre de Montaigne’s char¬ 
acter shows itself throughout the u'hole course of the 
young Jlichel’s education, often in somewhat fantastic 
shapes. Having hoar<l that “ it disturbs the tender brain 
of children to awake them suddenly in the morning, and 
to rouse them out of sleep (in which they are sunk much 
more soundly than we are) all at once,” lie had the boy 
wakened every morning by the sound of music, and 
even kept a musician for that special purpose.' Certain¬ 
ly no pains or cost were spared in any way during the 
whole of this eilucational experiment, wliich the subject 
of it describes at some length. 

“Greek and Latin are umloubtcdly accomplishments both 
ornamental ami important; but we buy them too dear. I 
will mention a mode of acquiring them at cheaper cost than 
ordinar)', which wa.s tried in my own case. My late father, 
after making all the inquiries tliat a man could make amongst 
men of learning and judgment as to a perfect form of educa¬ 
tion, was cautioned iigainst the uii.suitableuess of the method 
in fasliion ; and tliey told him that the only reason why we 
do not attain to the greatness of soul and intellect of the 

‘ III. 10. 

2 The story of the young Mootaigne's education had probably a 
wider iiilluciice tliaii we are generally a\v.ire of. It is recordetl of 
Bishop Home tliat his father used always to awake him, during his 
cliiblliood, by playing on the flute, for the reason here given by 
Montaigne : and a similar story is told of William Jones “ of Nay- 
land.” 
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ancient Greeks and Romans was the k-n-th of time we ^;ive 
to learninj' these langvuiges, which cost them uolhiii''. (I do 
not myself believe that is the only reason.) Ilnwcvi r, the 
expedient my father hit upon was to give me in charge, while 

I was yet at nurse, and before I could speak plainly, to a 
German (who died afterwanls the most celebrated physician 
ill France) entirely ignorant of our language, and very well 
versed in Latin. This gentleman, whom he hail sent for 
expressly, and who was engaged at very high terms, had me 
continually under Ins hands. There were also under him 
tu’o others, less learned, to attend upon me, and to relieve 
the first; they never spoke to me in any other language than 
Latin. As to the rest of the household, it was an inviolahle 
rule that neither my father himself, nor my mother, nor valet, 
nor chambermaid should sjieak anything in my presence hut 
such few Latin words as each had leanit in order to talk with 
me. It is wonderful what an advantage it was to all of 
them. My father and mother leanit enough Latin to under¬ 
stand it, and acquired sutticient command of it to use it on 
occasion, as did also those of the domestics whose more 
particular duty it was to w’ait upon me. In short, xve all 
Latined it to such a degree that it overflowed into our villages 
all round, where there still linger many Latin terms for 
workmen and their tools, which have gained footing among 
the people from long usage." 


No doubt, the canying out of his whim was an intenso 
interest and amusement to the father, who appeal’s to 
have had a most accommodating household; hut ono 
has some curiosity to know ivliat jSIadame do Montaigne, 
and the valet, and the chambermaids, thought of it all, 
and how far they appreciated the “great advantage” 
■which the filial piety of the sou saw in this compulsory 
latinity. 


“ As for myself, I was above six years old before I under¬ 
stood any more of French or Pcrigonlic than I did of Arabic j 
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aiul witliout ])aiiis, witliuut l)ook, without gi-:ninnur or rules, 
without a whi])ping and without a tear, I had learnt Latin, 
and tliat as pure as inv ma.'ter’s own ; for I had no chance 
of corrupting it or mixing it np witli anything el.-e. If, for 
instance, I liad a theme set me, as is usual in colleges, tliey 
gave it to the others in Freiicli, but they had to give it to 
me ill bad Latin to turn into "ood.” 


AVith Ciieok the father took a ilill’ereiit course, but 
C(]ually removed fnun the orduiary scholastic fashion. 
The bov was set to learn that language by means of 
some sort of game, in which the declensions were moved 
about like cbessmeu or counters, or the beads on an 
abacus, “after the fashion in which some children are 
taught ai'itlnnetic and geometry.” This plan was hardly 
so successful as the other; indeed, the Itssuyist tells us 
more than once that lie knew nothing of Greek—hut lie 
is careful to impn*ss upon us that the fault did not lie 
with his excelh’iit father, who in this, as in every otlier 
point ill wliicli the .son’s cliavacter is concerned, “is not 
to be lilamed if he dnl not reap the fruit correspondent to 
sucli admirable culture.” Tlie fault lay, he considers, in 
the first place with “the sterile and unkindly soil,” the 
“ iieavy, indolent, sleepy” nature of the pupil, wliicli could 
hardly be roused even to cxerci.se or play. He liad, lie 
tells us, “ a sluggish wit, that would only go just so far 
as it was led—a slow a])j>relionsioii, a feeble invention, 
and, above all, an incredible defect of memory; fi-om 
all tiiis it is no wonder if notliing worth ha\ing could 
be extracted.” Hut there was a .second reason wliy the 
experiment necessarily failed. It was not thoroughly 
caiTiccl out. The fathtU’ very po.ssibly grew tired of his 
liobby, and, no doubt, was laughed at by his more 
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ortliodox friends; at any rate, “he allowed himself to 
be carried away by popular opinum, whieh uhvays 
follows those who go before, like ewnesand he sent 
Michel at six years old to the College of (iuieniie, at 
Bordeaux, at that time the most flourishmg in all Fiance, 
and containing upwards of two thousand scholam. There 
he was under the tuition of some of the best scholars of 
the day: ‘WilliamGuerente, the author of a commenUny 
on Aristotle; Mark Antony Muret, better known under 
the Latinised form of Muretus, who WTotc, iH*rliaps, the 
purest Latin of any man in inodeni times; and 3 )r George 
Buchanan, one of the most facile and elegant of modern 
I^atin 7erse-urriters, who had attacked the monastic 


authorities in Scotland before the times were ripe for 
such reforms, and had to take refuge at Bordeaux in 
consequence. Montaigne declares that each of these 
celebrated men confessed to him afterwards that when 
he first entered the college, they found him so quick and 
ready ■with his childish I*atiu that they wen* afraid to 
accost him,—which shows that even great scholars could 
in those days descend to compliment. Buchanan even 
told him that, being then tutor to the young Count 
de Enssac, he was about to compose a treatise on edu- 
wUon, and intended to set forth as a pattern the sys- 

m on which the precocious young Latinist ha<l been 
brought up.^ 


The father would not even yet wholly give up Ins 
peculiar ideas of education; and in entering his sou at 
be coUege, he stipulated that several regulations should 


‘ L’EduttHTO de*£t,f lajelyas 1818, puUislied a volume called 
i^beenUughtLatiji the system on which ho 
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be observed in his case wliicli were “ contrary to the 
u&iges of colleges;” Init for all tliat, says tlic j.ui)il, “it 
was college all tlie same.” And of the French colleges of 
his own day he entertained no higli opinion. 

“ The di-'icipliiie of most of our colleges ha.s always dis¬ 
pleased me. They are veritable jails in which youth is held 
prisoner. The pujiils are made vicious, by being punished 
before they become so. Pay a visit there M hen they are at 
their work ; you will hear nothing but cries,—children un¬ 
der execution, and masters drunk with fur}'. What a mode 
of creating in tliese tender and timid souls an appetite for their 
lessons, to conduct them to their tasks with a furious coun¬ 
tenance, rod in liand !—it is an iniquitous and pernicious 
fa.shion. How much more becoming it would be to see the 
class-rooms strewed with leaves and flowers than with blood¬ 
stained stumps of birch-rock! I would have painted up 
there scenes of joy and merriment. Flora ami the Graces, as 
Speusiiipus had in his school of philo.sophy: where they are 
to gain profit, there let them find happinejw too. One ought 
to sweeten for children all food that is wholesome, cmcl put 
bitter into udiat is dangerous.”—(I. 25.) 

He soon lost his familiar knowledge of Latin, he says, 
at tlie Giiiennc College; and though lie remained there 
seven years, by which time he had gone tlirough the 
whole curriculum, lie declares that he reaped no advan¬ 
tage from it, so far as lie can reckon. This is tlie kind of 
reckless statement which otliei-s besides Montaigne, to 
whom the memories of their scliool and college days are 
not agi-eeable, are very ajit to make. We have to correct 
it, in his case, by what he sjiys himself of his studies. 
Ho doubt tlie severe discipline, and even the ordinary 
attention to set rules and horn’s, were utterly distasteful 
to a boy of his peculiar temperament, and who had been 
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brought up ftt once so temlerly and in such oxcoptinnul 
fashion at home. He tell.s us that a great deal of M’hat 
he did learn was learnt out of scliuol-lioni-s. He gained 
liis first taste for reading from tlic ‘Metaniorpliosi-s’of 
Ovid, which he would steal away fnnn Ids ])lay to de¬ 
void with all the delight whkli other hoys find in ordi¬ 
nary story-books; and he was fortunate, lie confesses, in 
a Avise and judicious tutor (pi-ohahly Muretus, wlio wa.s 
not at that time a professor in tlie college), wh<* allowed 
him to follow very much hLs omi tastes in tliis private 
reading, but only on condition tliat the regular college- 
tasks had been got through. In this fashion lie ran 
through the whole of the ‘/Eneid’ (»f Vii-gil, the come¬ 
dies of Terence and Plautus, ami some Itdian plays, 

“ attracted entirely by the pleasure of the subject.” Had 
he been unwisely checked in tlicsc tastes, lie would have 
canied \vith him from college, as he believes, “ notliing 
but a liatred of books, as most of our young gentle¬ 
men do.” 

He must also have kejit up his knowle<lge of Latin to 
a greater extent than he is willing to admit, by taking 
part in the Latin plays, which were got up with great 
pains, and with some amount of theatrical decoration, in 
the college at Boi-deaux, as they were at the same d.ite in 
our o\ra great public schools and univei-sitics. Guerente, 
Buchanan, and lluretus -WTote Latin dnunas for their 
pupils to act, as Udail and other head-masters did for 
Eton and Westminster. The principal of the college, 
Andrew Govea or Goveanus, was a great encourager'of 
such performances. The young Montaigne had, he says, 
and we may very readily beUevo it, considerable natural 
capacity for acting-** a greirt command of countenance, 
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:iinl I'f voice aiul gesture ”—ami he played the 

piiiicijtal characters iii these college theatricals with much 
applause. It is impossible but that liis familiar know¬ 
ledge of Latin must have been cultivated and improved 
by sucli performances. 

At the early age of thirteen, then, with .such classical 
and philosophical learning as he had acquired, the young 
student left college, lie now began tlie special study of 
Pi^v—piobably, M. (Iriin thinks, at Toulouse—but of 
these next years of liis life we can gather but meagre 
details from any source. He himself makes hardly 
any allu.sion to these legal studies: briefly rcmarking 
in one passage, that “when he was yoimg he was 
plunged over head and ears in business, and on the 
whole succeeded fairly.” But his mind was little 
suited either to the strict rule or the subtle chicaneries 
of law. In his e.s.say-writing days In; speaks with almost 
bitter contempt of “that fourth estate of wrangling 
lawyei-s that is added to the three ancient ones of 
church, nobles, and people;" lie hates lawsuits, and 
quotes with delight “ a young gentleman of good family 
whom he hoard one day very innocently boasting that 
his mother had lost her suit,—as though it had been 
a cough, or a fever, or somctliing very disagreeable to 
keep.” He was at Bordeaux during the violent insur¬ 
rection against the odious gnhelk—Ww salt monopoly— 
in 1548. Ho seems also to have paid frequent visits to 
Paris, and to have been atlmitted to the Court of Henry 
the Second; for therc are many casual allusions in his 
essays which show a familiarity with Court society, 
and he gives us some peisonal reminiscences of the king 
himself. ■\Mietlier in Paris or elsewhere, there is no 
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question but that he took liis full shave in all the* dissi¬ 
pations of the day, and must liavc been supplied with 
pretty ample funds by the indulgence of his fatliev. I'uv 
nearly the first twenty years of his life, after his child¬ 
hood, lie lived “ without any other tlian casual means, 
dependent on the will and bounty of others, without 
settled income or limit of expenditure;” and the only 
result on his easy and careless ilisposition was that “ ho 
spent his money all the moii* jiloasantly and M’ith less 
care.” He found the pui-ses of his friemls always o[)en 
to liiin—the inure readily, liecause he was serujmlous in 
paying his debts. “ I never was baiipier in my life.” 

Yet in the midst of all this luircstrained self-indid- 


gence there rose at times the amari ulhjnid —the bitter¬ 
ness that is “in the midst of laughter.” Hea* is a 
reminiscence—set down no douhl hoiie.stly in later yeai-s, 
when he was writing on a favourite theme, “That to 
study philosophy is to learn to <lio ”—which shows that 
even in those days of licence there was something in 
Montaigne which ought to have led liim to a better uso 
of life. 


“There is nothing in which I have more constantly ex¬ 
ercised luy thoughts than in the idea of death, even in the 
most licentious season of my youth. In the company of 
ladies, and at the gaming-table, when jieople might ha\’e 
fancied me occupied in digesting luivately some feeling of 
jealousy, or the jiossihle disappointment of some hope, I was 
really thinking of one who had been seized a few days l>efoix- 
with a raging fever, ending in death, just iis he had left an 
entertainment of the same kind, with Ids head full of plea¬ 
sure, love, and enjoyment, like mjself,—and that perhaps 
the same fate was hanging over me ”_(I. 19,) 

At some time or other during this earlier period of his 

F.O.—VU. „ 
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life he must have seen military sen’ico. It is not only 
that he speaks of the profession of anus as being at once 
the most plea.sant and the most worthy of a gentleman, 
that he sets forth the delight of the association with 
young and ardent spirits, the masculine ease and free¬ 
dom of military society, so free from all ceremony and 
atlectation, the inspiriting strains of martial music, the 
variety of life in camp and field, tlie glory and honour 
of even its .'^ullerings ami haidsliijjs; but he mentions 
(piite incidentally, as things witliin his common experi¬ 
ence, the dust which he found so disagreeable in the 
day-time, and the long night - marclies which always 
gave liim headache. But when, or where, or under 
wlioni he served, remains matter of mere conjecture. 
The only jiarticulam as to this portion of his life 
whicli hear more than a sliadow of pro])ability arc 
that he serve<l under Mar.shal .Strozzi, of whose military 
capacity ho tells us he had .some opportunity of judging, 
and that ho was present at the siege of Tliionville in 
1558, when that general lost his life; for he mentions 
in his journal of travel, many years latei', that he had 
seen tire Ijody cairied from the field to be buried at 
Epernay. 

But before this latter date his legal studies, slight and 
desrdtory as they probably were, had led to some prac¬ 
tical result. He had been chosen, probably through 
fandly interest, a member of the “Coiir des Aides” of the 
district of Pcrignid; and .subsequently, on its incorpora¬ 
tion by royal edict with the “ Parliament” of Bordeaux, 
one of the “ counsellors ” to tliis latter and more iiniiort- 
ant hody. 'i'hc position was somewlrat e({uivalent to tliat 
of a local magistrate, and ^fontaigne held tire office for 
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thirteen years. What were his actual duties at Bor¬ 
deaux, aud liow he dischai^ed them, we have very little 
means of knowing. They could hardly have hoen very 
onerous or confining, or he could not liave ]>:Lsse<l so 
much of his time elsewhere, as he evidently did. Kor 
could they have been very interesting or attiactive to 
him, if he had that extreme dislike to all kinds of busi¬ 
ness which he confesses in his later life. Besides this, 
his mind could never have been in syiniwthy with tlie 
cruelties daily perpetrated in the name of jiublic justice 
in those days,—notoriously by this very com t or “ par¬ 
liament” of Bordeaux; and he could have derived but 
scanty satisfaction from the dignity of tlie bench when, 
as he bitterly complains, “ by legalised custom the office 
of judge is bought and sold, and judgments paid for in 
ready money, and where justice is legally refused to tlie 
man who is unable to pay for it.” ^ 

He still continued his occasional attendance at Court, 
and at some time or otlier was appointed “ gentleman of 
the bed-chamber in ordinary ” to the king. We do not 
wonder, therefore, to find liim apparently familiar with 
Court life under Henry the Second’s successor, Francis 
the Second. He saw there Hary Queen of Scots in 
all the splendour of her youtliful beauty; and she had 
evidently made a strong impression on the susceptible 
joung Gascon. He speaks of her in his Essays as “that 
fairest of all queens,” and of her execution as an act of 
" unworthy and barbarous cruelty.” 2 He was still in 
occasional attendance at Court under Charles the Ninth 
was present at Rouen at a curious intemew between 
the king and three American Indians who had been 
^ I* 2^ 9 1 
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hrouglit over to France. “ Misei’able men,” he calls 
them, “ to have left tlieir own beautiful climate to come 
and visit ours! ” “ They do not foresee,” he adds, “ how 
aciiuamtance with the vices of the Old AVorld will one 
day cost tliem their liappiness and peace of mind, and 
that this intercoui’se will prove their ruin.” His lifajesty 
talked to these visitors a long time. 

“ Some one asked to he informed wlrat, in their opinion, 
they had found must worthy of notice. They mentioned 
three things, of which I have forgotten the third, and am 
very sorry for it; but I can still remember two. They said 
that, in tlie first place, they found it very strange that so 
many tall men wearing beards, strong and well-armed, who 
were about the king’.s person (they evidently meant the 
Swiss guard), should siihnnt to obey tlie onlere of a child,* and 
did not rather choose one of themselves to command them. 
Secondly (they have a fashion in tlieir own language of call¬ 
ing men the ‘halves’ of each other), that they had seen 
among us some men filled and gorged with all sorts of good 
things, while tlieir ‘halves’ were begging at their gates, 
gaunt with hunger and poverty; and thought it strange that 
these starving ‘halves’ could endure such injustice, and did 
not take the othei's by the throat or set fire to their houses. 
I talked with one of them a long time, . . . and iisked him 
what advantage he reaped from the rank which he held 
among his own people (for he was a cliief, and our sailors 
called him king). He told me it was ‘ to go first in war.’ 
‘What Wits the number of his followers?’ I asked. He 
marked a space of ground, to signify that it was as main as 
could be got into that compass—it might be four or five 
thousand men. ‘ Did all his authority cease with the war ? ’ 
He siiid this much remained to him: ‘ That whenever he 
visited the villages within his dependency, they lopped the 


1 Charles IX. was still a miDor. 
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brambles for him along the paths through the thickets, that 
he might jiass without inconvenience.’ This was luA such 
a bad idea; do you ask why ? These poor cix;ature3 wear 
no breeches.”~(I. 30 ad jin.) 

For a monarch in that predicament, the lopping of 
brambles was certainly a more appropriate CDinplinient 
than the laying down of crimson cloth. Montaigne wa.s 
just sufficiently tuiged with radicalism (learnt, jjerhaps, 
from his friend La Boijtie) to enjoy this siitiie upon 
kings; but lie scarcely foresaw that, two centuries later, 
the necessitous “halves” in France would act literally 
upon the idea of the savage chief.^ 

Charles the Ninth bestowed upon Montaigne a di.s- 
tiuction which he had long coveted. He made him 
Chevalier of the Order of St Michel, instituted by 
Louis XL It had been formerly a very rai-o distinction, 
and had been for this reason an object of ambition to 
the young courtier; but now, ho says, with more cyni¬ 
cism than humihty, “ Fortune has granted my unsh in an 
amusing way; instead of raising mo up and lifting me out 
of my place to rcjich it, she has treated me much more 
graciously; she has cheapened it, and brought it down as 
low as my shoulders—and lower.” * Pasrpiicr says that 
this order had been so lavishly distributed that it had 

Ulontaigne had a man in his sendee wlio had lived some years iu 
the Brazils (“ Antarctic France,” os it wa.s colled), and from whom ho 
got a good deal of infonuatiou. In his essay “ On Cannibals" ho has 
given the refrain of a love-song cnirent amongst tlic natives, wliich is 
not without beauty: “ Stay, adder, stay, tliat my sister may draw 
from thy varied hues the pattern and the work of a rich belt that I 
may give to my love; so for all time shall Ihy beauty and thy brill¬ 
iancy be preferred above all other seriients." Probably these visitors 
were from the same place. 

* U. 11 
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come to be called “ tlie collar of all beasts ’’—jnobably 
by the wit of some disappointed aspimnt. The bloom 
liad evidently been taken off the honour, in the recipi¬ 
ent’s eyes, by its liaving been made so common; but 
nevertlieless it gi-atified Ins vanity to some extent. He 
was certainly fond of parading his chevaliersliip on all 
possible occasions. 

His litth' ambition in thi.s point was jn-obably Mell 
known to his contemporaries, and gave some occasion for 
hiiiVnuKje to the more fashionable gentlemen of the Court. 
Tlic Abbe de Ilmutoine, in one of his volumes, Inis an 
unkind cut at the legal gentleman who had turned coui't- 
i(.’r. “ AVe have all seeii,” he says, “ counselJoi's ivho 

have deserted the courts of parliament, and laid aside 
the gown and .sipiare cap, and aspired to dangle the 
sword and wear the collar of tliis Order, without any 
other pretence of warlike service; as did tlie Sieur dc 
Montaigne, who.se belter part it liad been to stick to his 
])en in writing liis Essays, than to encumber liimself 
with a sword wliich lie eouhl not manage so well.” 
Montaigne him.^elf was probably not unaware of the 
existence of tlii.s feeling in the circle to wliich tlie royal 
favour liad admitted liini. “ I notice,” lie says, “ in our 
young courtiers, that they care only for those in their 
own set, and look upon us country gentlemen as beings 
of another world, with contempt and pity. Hut only 
lake tliem away from tlieir chatter about Court intrigues, 
and tliey liave not a word to say for themselves.” Tlie 
pliilosophcr of Montaigne must indeed often have found 
liimself out of jilace in such company. Yet, like a true 
rrenclimaii, he loved Paris—unlike as the capital of the 
sixteenth century was to the Paris of to-day. 
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“I never mutiny so far against Fi'ance l»ut that I still 
regaitl Paris with friemlly eyes. She has had iiossi ssion 
of my heart Iroiu my chihlhood j and it has hapjieiied in 
her case, as it docs with all excellent things—llu- niuix- I 
have seen since of uther fine cities, the more does the heauty 
of this one win and gain upnii iiiy aftectioii. I love her for 
herself, and better in her ordinary state than when filled 
with foreign pomp and show: I love her teinlerly, even 
to her very spots and blemishes. I am only a Freneliinan 
through this great city—gre;it in its pojiulation, great in 
the felicitousiiess of its situation, hut great above all and 
incomi)arahle in the variety and wide range of its advantages 
—the glory of France, and one of the noMest ornaments of 
the world. Heaven keep her far from our divisions ! So long 
as she is one and united, I believe her safe from all otiicr 
violation. I warn Ijer that of all parties, the worst will be 
that which shall throw her into discord ; I fear nothing for 
her excei)t hei-sclf; and I fear for her at least as much ns for 
any other feature of this realm. So long as she is safe, I 
shall never lack a refuge where to betake myself in tlie Inst 
resort—a retreat which will leave me no regrets for the loss 
of any other retreat whatever.”—(III. 9.) 

At the age of tlm-ty-thice, by his own account (f)!’ 
Payen shows it to Imve heeii a year later, and Muntaiguo 
is little to he trusted as to dates), he married Francoisc, 
daughter of one of his fellow-covuisellors, ^f. Joseph do 
La Chassaiue. It seems to have been one of those mar¬ 
riages (Je convenunce which are and Avei-e common enough, 
ami had been arranged by the friends of both, llic affec¬ 
tions had evidently very little to do vnth it on the bride¬ 
groom’s part He seems hardly to believe at all in wlmt 
we call man-iages “for love.” “ifen do not marry for 
themselves,” he i-cmarks, “ though tliey may sjiy so; they 
marry as much or more for posterity—for their family. 
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T])l‘ advantage and interests uf marriage touch our 
families mueli nearer tliaii omselves; and therefore it 
is that 1 like tlie custom of liaving marriages arranged 
hv means of a tim'd party, not by a man’s omi liand; 
and by the choice of another ratlier tlian that of the 
party concerned. . . . Miglit I liave had iny own 
way, I would not have married AVisdom herself, if she 
would have had me : but most of my actions are guided 
by example, not choice, ibid yet I did not engage in 
it of my voluntary motion: I was led and drawn 
to it by external consiilerations. Ami I was perauadcd 
to it when woi-se jjrejiared and more backward than I 
am now that I have tried what it is.” AVith regard to 
Ids man’ied life, it was probably that of most French 
gentlemen of his day. Strict fidelity to his marriage 
vows was as little to be expected from him as a romantic 
attachihent. AVc must be content with Ids owi account 
on this point, which is jirohahly not far from the truth. 
“As great a lihertiuc as I am taken to be, I have in fact 
observed tlie laws of marriage more strictly than I cither 
prondsed or expecte<l.” Indeed lie consider himself 
rather a model hii.'^band fur those lax times. In the 
only letter to his wife which lias reached us, he begins 
as follows: “ Yon are very well aware that, aceurdiiig to 
the rules of these modern days, it does not liecome a 
gentleman of fashion to be still courting and caressing 
Ids wife. For they say that a sensible man may very 
well take a wife for Idmself, but to espouse lier is the 
act of a fool. Let them say wliat they will; I hold for 
my part to the .<imple fashion of old times, as I do in 
tlie cut of my heard. Let you and I, my wife, live 
after the good old Freucli ways.” AA'e may assume that 
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during the twenty-four years of liis married life lie 
treated his wife with the courtesy of a gentleman, fur that 
was in his nature j but he looked u^ion marriage as a 
social contract., implying a good deal of forheaianci' on 
both sides; and with such a view of the relationship 
a French lady of those days was, unhappily, too often 
forced to be content. He considered that occasional 
absences were desirable in order to keep wami or revive 
the very calm affection belonging to the marriage shite, 
which he regarded, he says, as “a state of friendship 
rather than of love.” He considered its restiuiiits, how¬ 
ever wholesome, to he a very doubtful kind of haiipincss, 
though he admits it to be in theory the most jierfect 
estate. 

“ That so few are found to he happy in it, is a token of its 
preciousness and value. If it be carefully formed and faith¬ 
fully accepted, it is the best of all human societies. We 
cannot live without it; and yet we do nothing but degrade 
it. Tlie case is the same as with cages; the birds outside 
are desperate to get in, and those inside arc desperate to get 
out, It is found in these days more convenient for ordinary 
and plebeian souls, in. whose case pleasure, curiosity, and 
idleness do not so much disturb it; but unruly dispositions 
such as mine, that hate all kinds of obligation and restraint, 
are not so well suited for it.”—(III. 5.) 

He entertained no very liigh opinion of the fair sex in 
genenil, as he confesses: “ (lood women are not to ho 
found in dozens, as everybody knows, and especially in 
the duties of married life; ” but ho never speaks in 
dispan^emeiit of his own wife, or of his own married 
happiness, unless in one or tivo doubtful passages, where 
ho speaks of “those everj'day annoyances which arc 
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never light, whieh are perpetual and inemciliahle, espe¬ 
cially when they sju-iiig froui the iiieiubei-s of our own 
family,” ami especially of “the neat well-made shoe” of 
wliich none know.s tlie pincliiug hut the wearer. A note 
found in his own handwriting recoids that once, ui con¬ 
sequence of some domestic ipiarrel, he sat down and 
UTote an e.^say “On Anger;” but he mlds that this 
was the hist and onlv time that his wife furnished 
him with a subject; which, in such a satirical mondist, 
shows perhaps a certain amount of forbearance. That 
he was not wanting in such attentions as were due from 
a polished and kind-hearted gentleman may be gathered 
from one little story told by him. One of his gi’ooms, 
moiuited upon an unruly hoi-se, had charged violently 
agauist the slighter animal which Montaigne was ruling, 
and knocked them both, as he describes it, “over and 
over.” He was stunned by the fall; and as he was be¬ 
ing carried to his chateau, which was about a league off, 
his wife, who had heard of the accident, ran to meet 
him. The road was rough and steep; and his first 
avoids (as he was aftcru’aixls told), on partially recover¬ 
ing consciousness, were to oitler her to be mounted on 
a horse at once, to save her from needless fatigue. 

Montaigne and his wife had been fom’ years married 
when their fimt child was born—a daughter. She died 
in her second year, whdo the father was absent in Paris. 
Ue uTotc to his wife on this occasion a brief letter, 
kindly but cold (the opening words of which have been 
just quoted), and sent her a copy of his friend La 
Boetie’s translation of Plutarch’s “ Letter of Consolation 
to liis "Wife a fashion of condolence highly character¬ 
istic of tlic man. He lost altogether, he tells us, “ two 
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or three childreu”—his fatlicrly feelings do u(»t inonipt 
him to strict accimicy—“Avhile at nui-sc, anil bore tlK-ir 
loss, if not mtlmut grief, at least without repining.” 
The only child who survived him was a daughter, 
Leonore, who married during his lifetime, ami to one 
of whose grandchildren the c.state and cliateau of Mon¬ 
taigne descended. He sjwaks little of her—gamdous in 
all that concerns himself ixusoiially, ho is singularly reti¬ 
cent as to his domestic relations—but lie seems to have 
been gentle and easy-iiatui-ed in tlie parental relation¬ 
ship, as in others. His tlieories of education u'ere. sound 
and sensible, as we sliall see hereafter in the very remark¬ 
able essay on the subject which lie has tlirouui into the 
form of a letter to Madame de Foix. But he had no 
sons of his o\vn in whose training he could carry out 
his principles, and his daughter’s education seems to have 
been left, naturally enough, very much in tlie hands of lier 
governess. 

His affections were warmer, or at least moxa strongly 
expressed, in the matter of friendsliij). He had formed 
an acquaintance in his earlier life at Bordeaux with 
Stephen de la Boetie, one of his “fellow-counsolloi's 
of parliament,” a young man of high abilities and 
amiable character, who had published at a very early 
age^ a passionate essay on Hepublicanism whicii was 
largely circulated by a party in Franco with the view of 
exciting a revolution, and which clmrmal Jlontaignc, 
though in a literary rather than a political point of 
view. This effort of youthful genius had inspired him 


> MoHtaijpie iu his early editlous says at eighteen : this he after- 
jvanls coirecte.! to sixteen. Mr Rnyle St John considers him to have 
been mueteeii at the least. 
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with a longing to make the young writer’s acquaint¬ 
ance—a longing reciprocated, as it appears, hy La Boctie 
liiniself. Tliey met at last by chance; and from that 
time fortli their friendship was, he says, “so perfect 
and unbroken, that indeed one hardly reads anywhere 
of the like, and amongst the men of this age there 
is no trace of any relationship of the kind.” ^ The 
friends, as is often tlie case in such attachments, were 
very unlike in many things; and La Boetie’s seems to 
have been much the higher cliaracter. Jlontaignc says 
that if he were asked why he loved him, he could only 
make this answer, “ Because it was he—because it was 
1.” This almost romantic intercourse lasted only four 
years. La Boctie died at the early age of thirty-two, 
cut off in the very opening of a life which seems to 
have been of the highest promise. His friend alludes 
to this in one of his finest passages. There can be no 
question of its reference to La Boctie, though he does 
not here mention him by name 

“ There are «leaths which are brave and fortunate. I have 
seen the thread of life cut asunder in a career of marvellous 
progress, and in the very flower of its increase, in the case 
of one whose end wiis so splendid, that to my thinkinj^ his 
ambitions and noble aims had nothing in tliem so grand as 
their sudilen interruption. He arrived at the goal whicli he 
bad in view with greater dignity and glorj’ than his desires 
or his hopes could have aspired to, and won beforehand, in 
his fall, that power and reputation which he aimed at in his 
course.”—(I. \SudJin.) 

Montaigne had the sad consolation of watching affection¬ 
ately the last few suflering days of La Boetie’s life, and 
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of knowing that his piosciice was ono of the sullcivr’s 
greatest comforts. “Brotlii-r.” said tl.e dying num, 

“ keep close to me, if you please." The letter in which 
Montaigne, writing to his own father, gives the details 
of La Boetie’s last houi-s, is of tlie highest interest from 
its simple and yet eloquent pathos, and 'wcmld of itself 
redeem the character of the writer from any charge of 
insensihility or want of sincerity, where his all'ections 
were really engaged. 

The memory of tliat remarkable friendship remained 
fresh until him during all his i-cniaining life. Kuie 
years aftenvards he thus unites of it:— 

“ If I compare all the rest of my life—though, thank God! 

I have always passed ray time plea.simtly enough, and at my 
ease—with tlie four yeai's during which it was given me to 
enjoy the charming society of that admirable man, ’tis 
nothing but smoke—a dark and cheerless night. From 
the day I lost him, 1 do hut drag on a languishing exist¬ 
ence ; and the very pleasures which ottVr themselves to me, 
far from ministering consolation, do hut double my regret 
for his loss. We were halves in ever)'thing ; it seems to me 
now as though I were robbing him of his share. I was so 
formed and accustomed to he his second in all things, that 
I seem now to be only lialf myself.”—(I. 27 ad fin.) 

And again;— 

“I know myself, from too sure experience, that there is 
no consolation so sweet mulcv the los:< of our friends, as tliat 
which arises from the consciousness of having had no reserves 
with them, of having maintained with them a perfect and 
entire communion of thought. 0 my lost friend ! am I the 
better for feeling this, or am I the worse 1 I am surely 
much the better. Sorrow for his loss is at once my comfort 
and my honour.”—(II. 8.) 
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Even eighteen yoars after La Boetie’s death, the 
writer still cherished a loving memory of their friend¬ 
ship. He was ^mting a letter (as he tells us in the 
journal of his tnivels) to another friend, Cardinal 
d’Ossat, when something brought La Boetie into his 
tliouglits, and quite unhinged him for the time. 

He formeil another close attachment somewliat later 
in life; hut this was of an almost paternal character, 
and witli a lady—Marie de Gournay le Jars, of a good 
old Picard family, now living in retirement with her 
mdowed mother. In tliis case, his first attraction un¬ 
doubtedly was the .strong admiration which this young 
student of nineteen, who could read Latin and Greek, 
had expressed for his Essays. It was not until some 
few yeai-s afterwards that he made her j)ersonal acquaint¬ 
ance, when she came with her mother to Paris for that 
special purpose. She was then twenty-two, and he was 
fifty-five. How far the romantic attachment which he 
then conceived for her sprang from tlie gi-atified vanity 
of the author, or how far it Wiis due to something s])e- 
cially charming in Slademoiselle l\Iarie hei-self, it is now 
impossible to say. He adopted her at once as a kind of 
daughter—his jilk d'nlUnnce, as he henceforth terms 
her: he loved her, as he declares, “ with a more than 
paternal love;” and she professes herself “glorified and 
made blessed by the title.” She was as proud of it, she 
says, “as if she had l)een the motlier of the Muses.” 
lie repaid these ilatteries, if flatteries they were, by the 
following notice of her inserted in the next edition of 
hi.s Essays:— 

“ I love lu r moic than anything in the world. If youth 
can gi^■e any presage of the future, that soul will one day he 
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capable of the highest things, ami amongst otliei-s, of the 
perfection of tliat holiest form of friciKlsliip to which we do 
not i-ead of her sex having as yet attained. Tlie sincerity 
and solidity of her character already suliice for this; lier 
aflfection for me is unbounded. . . . Tiie judgment 

which she formed of my first essays—a woman, and in such 
times as these, and so young, and tlie only person in her 
neighhourhooil wlio did so—and the Avell-kiiown anlour of 
the affection she conceived for me, and lier desire of a long 
time to make my acquaintance, merely on tlie estimate she 
had fonned of me before .she had ever seen me, are circum¬ 
stances very remarkable.”—(II. 17 ad fm.) 


They tvere at least very pleasant to a tvritcr wlio, 
whatever he may sometimes ail’ect to say, luul a t-eiy 
natural desire to be appreciated, and had begun to com¬ 
plain to himself that a pi'ophet liad no honour in Ids 


own country. Jldlle. do Gournay hereelf, in the juefiicc 
to the edition of the Essays which she inscribed to 
Cardinal Eichelicu in 1G35, spoaks of the “cedd recep¬ 
tion ” accorded to the work by the “ vulgar; ” and con¬ 
soles herself and the author by tlie old saying that pudsc, 
to be worth having, must come from the pmiseworthy. 
She had before iiredicted, with wliat was at least a 


happy intuition, that it woiJd i-cfudro another century 
to raise her favourite author to his duo place in the 
estimation of general readers. The compliments she 
paid him were assurctlly fuU-flavomod enougli to suit 
the strongest palate. She s|)eaks of Ids W'orks ns “ the 
qumtessence of all true pldlosophy, the judicial tlunne 
of reason, the antidote to folly, the emancipation of the 
intellect, the resurrecliou of moml and human trutli ” 
111 short, she proceeds to add-» second only to the 
gospel Montaigne paid more than one visit, after the 
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iiit6rvie\v in Piiris, to JIurie and her mother at tlieir 
country-house at Gournay-sui'-Aionde. His fair proiegk, 
though she published afterwards a romance on her own 
account, dedicateil of course to her “ father, 51. de 
ilontaigne, was more happy as a critic than as an 
authoress. The romance is a love-story of the ultra¬ 
romantic type; but in her own life there was no such 
element. She died unmarried, in her eightieth year, 
after spending much time and money in the vain pur¬ 
suit of the “ philosoplier’s stone,” and bestowed lier later 
affections on a maid-servant and a cat. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

TBE ESSAYIST IN DIS LIBRARY. 

We must return to trace the Essayist in his literary life. 

The year after his marriage saw liis first effort as an 

author—or rather, in this case, a translator. One of 

the many literary friends whom his father had been in 

the habit of entertaining had made him a present of a 

hook with a not very attractive title—the ‘ ThcoUujta 

NaiumlU ’ of JIaster liaymoud de Sebond or Seheydo 

(the name is variously >yritteu), a Spaniard who professed 

theology, pbUosophy, and medicine at Toulouse more 

than a hundred years before. The hook was not the 

more attractive to a man like Pierre Montaigne (who, as 

Im son assures us, was no great scholar) that it was 

imtten m “a sort of jargon of Spanish with Latin 

numations;" hut the donor had thought, as his host 

knew something of Spanish and Italian, he might, “with 

a bltle help,” be able to master it. M. de Montaigne 

bad done with it what is very commonly done witli such 

praenta-had laid it aside and forgotten it. But some 

bttle time before his death he found it under a heap 

of other neglected papers, and “ commanded ” Ids son 

to translate it for him into French. “ It was a Irasiness 
p.a—va 


0 
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very strange and novel for me; Init being at leisure at 
that time, as it liapponed, and unable to refuse any 
command of tiie best father that ever was, I set to 
wiirk at it as widl as I could. He was very much 
pleased with it, ami ehai^ed me to liave it printed, whieli 
was done after his death.” ^ Tliis work, together with 
Montaigne’s defence of the MTiter’s views, will come 
under our notice hereafter. Two year's later, he gave 
to the press some of the litci-ai-y remains of his lost 
friend La lloetie. 

Tliree years after his marriage he succeeded on liis 
fathei-’s death to the family estate of Jlontaigne, his 
two elder brothers liaving died before, and tire other 
lands of the Eyijuenis having been portioned off, as it 
would seem, to the younger and siu'viving brothers. His 
father liad prognosticated that he would ruin the place, 
thinking him .so ill fitted for a country life; “but lie 
was mistaken,” sa^'s the son with jianlonable complacency: 
“ here I am still, in as good a jnt.sition as when I suc¬ 
ceeded to it, if not a little better.” In tliis old house 
where he w.is born lie pi-oposed to himself to lead from 
thenceforth a life of cpiiet retirement; and, with the ex¬ 
ception of some eighteen months spent in foreign travel, 
he carried out the res<dution embodied in a Latin in¬ 
scription still partially legible on the walls of his cabinet. 

“ In the year of Christ 1571, at tlie age of thirty-eight, 
on the last day of Fehruary, being Ins birthday, Mieliel 
de Montaigne, long weary of the bondage of Court and 
of public employment, liath withdrawn himself, wlnle 
yet in the vigour of life, into the ho.som of the learned 
Virgins, wliere in quiet, and free from all cares, he may 

' II. 12. 
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pass, if the fates penuit, wliat little shall yet remain nf a 
course which has been in great part alrcatly run. This 
his ancestral scat and pleasiuit retiiing-iilace lie has 
seciuted to liberty, tminpiillity, and li-isure.” * 

The chateau of St Michel de Montaigne, as it is called, 
has been often enough <leserihed. It stands in the val¬ 
ley of the Doixlogne, in the very lieart of the wine-conn* 
try of Bordeaux, tliree miles from the little town of 
CastilloD, under whose walls Talbot, Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, and his son were killed in 1453. It is one of 
those picturesque French country-houses—half fortress 
and half mansion — built of grey stone, witli thick 
walls and yet roomy apartments, and dating from some 
time in the fourteenth century. But tlio quarter of 
the building specially associated with the a\ithor of 
the Essays is the larger round to^ver which com¬ 
mands the entrance, and remains to this day, allowing 
for the ravages of time and long neglect, very much 
in the state in which he left it. It was “ respected, or 
rather abandoned,” says Dr Paycn, by later occupants of 
the chateau; but this was a fate far more desirable than 
that it should liave been subjected to modem improve¬ 
ment.^ It consists of three storeys, including tlio biso- 
ment, which served as a domestic chapel—used also, it 
is possible, by the tenantry on the estate. To this no 

» The latest aud probably most correct copy of the original inscrip- 
was made by MM. Galy and Lape)Tc iu 18G1, aud runs Urns: “An 
^r. [illegible] at. xxxriii. Pridie Kal. Mart, die suo natali Mich. 
Moutan^ servitii Aulici et munonim publicorom jam dum porttesus 
dum S8 integer (?) in docUmm Virginum recepit sinus ubi quietus et 
ommnm securus quanlillum id tendem superabit decursi multa jam 
paife spatii si mode fata duint exigat istas sedes dulcesque latcliras 
a^^tasqlle libcrtati ante tranquillitatique et otio consecravit.” 

Tlic chateau was restored in 1861 by M. Mague. 
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iloiibt bolonged the great Ik-II wliich, as Montaigne tells 
us, ‘‘ rang out every morning and evening the ‘Ave Maria,’ 
the noise of 'winch sliook the very tower,” and which, at 
lii-st, “seemed to Imu intolerable.”^ The first floor (or 
as li(t himself oaUs it, the second) consists of the large 
circular room which formed his bed-chamber, with a 
small square dressing-room attached. Above the bed¬ 
chamber was his library, and opening fnrni it the little 
room which he calls his cabinet. Tliese apartments no 
one can describe so well as himself. 

“ From my library I command at once my whole estab¬ 
lishment. I enter it, and see below me my garden, my 
court, my farmyard, and neaily all quartei-s of my piemi.ses. 
Then I turn over the pages now of one book, and now of 
anotlier, without order or method, in disconnected snatches. 
At one time I meditate, at another I make notes, and dictate 
such fancies as you have here. ’Tis the tbiixl storey of a 
tower. The first is my cliaj)el; the second is a bed-chamber 
and its dependencies, where I often lie for the sake of being 
alone. Above this is a large room, which was formerly the 
most useless part of the house. Here I jiass most of tlie days 
of my life, and most of the hours of the day: lam never 
there at night. Connected witli it is a cabinet, handsome 
enough, capable of holding a fire in the winter, with windows 
very plea.santly arranged. And if it were not that I dreaded 
the trouble quite as much as the expense—the trouble that 
deters me from all business—I might ea.sily nm out on either 
side a gallery a hundred paces long and full twelve wide : 
since I find the walls ready built, for another purpo.se, to the 
height that would be required. Every place of retirement 
requires a promenade. My thoughts go to sleep if I sit 
down. My mind cannot walk alone—it is ns though the 
legs set it moving. All who study without a book feel the 
same. Tlie shape of tlii.s room is circular, and there is 3io 


» 1 . 22 . 
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flat Willi except ciiou'^h lor my table and chiiir, iiml its 
Clines present to me at one view all niy books, ranged in live 
rows ol‘ standing presses all round me. It Inis three win¬ 
dows, with fine and exten.sive views, and is sixteen jtaces in 
diameter. In winter time 1 am not there so continually; for 
mv house, as its name implies, stands on an eminence, ami 
there is no part of it more exposed to the wind than this. 
I like it because it is a little ditficult of acce.ss and out 
of the way, both fur the sake of the exercise, and because 
it withdraws me from the interruption of others. There is 
my stronghold: I try to make my dominion over it absolute, 
and to .secure this one corner free from all companionship— 
conjugal, filial, or social. Everywhere else my authority is 
but nominal; in reality, of but a confused kind. Wretciii d 
is he, to my thinking, who has no place in his own house 
where he can be by himself,—where he can attend to him¬ 
self only,—where he can hide liiniself. Ambition pays nil 
her votaries handsomely by keeping them always on view, 
like a statue in the market-place—‘ Minjun seri'itus c.'t vudiua 
/ortKHrt.’ * I consider nothing so irksome in the austerity of 
life which our religious ordei's afl’ect, as what I liavc ob¬ 
served in some of their brotherhoods, as one of their rules, 
the insisting on the companionship of another at all time.s 
and places, and the presence of witnesses on every occasion 
Mhatever; and I find it much mure endurable to be alwavs 
alone than never to be so.”- 

This is the laboratory in whicli the pA^ays wore pro¬ 
duced, and its somewhat fantastic decorations, which can 
still be sufficiently tmeed, are highly chaincteristic of the 
iuitlior. Over the place once occupied liy his cliah and 
bdde may still be traced (according to the accounts of 
nmdeni visitois) Ids family arms fully cmhlazoiiod, with 
the collar of tho Order of St Jlichel, of which he 

1 “ A ^eat position is great bondase."-(Seneca.) 
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was so proud, depicted in “ gi-^witesipic ” proportions^ 
I’lie rafters and tlie two cross-beams of the open roof 
are covered with inscriptions painted in black lettei-s (not 
carveil, as lias been said), which are, or at least wei-e in 
1861, still tolerably legible, though an luiskilful attempt 
at restoration has in some cases introduced blundeis. 
These inscriptions are sentences chosen from the wisdom 
of the ancients as it most commended itself to the mind 
of ^Montaigne. The books of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesi- 
asticus, the Epistles of St Paul, Sextus Empiricus and 
Stobffius (from u hose pages he got fragments of Socmtes, 
Euripides, and Sopliocles), contribute the majority of the 
tifty-foiir mottoes which embody liis philosophy. Tiiere 
a])pears no atfectation in this selection. The sentences 
are in tliemselves the key-note of the Essays in their 
more serious vein. Tlie vanity of all human wisdom, 
and the uncertainty of all human belief—this is the tenor, 
more or less, of every text inscribed tliere,—Jewish, 
Christian, or Pagan. They are mostly in Latin, stunc 
few in Crieek; but it M’ill be sufficient here to give some 
of the most characteristic in an English version. AVe 
find the warning of Isaiah (v. 21), “AVoe unto them 
that are wise in their own eyes,” and of Solomon (Prov. 
xxvi. 12), repeated in St Paurs “Pe not wise in your 
own conceits,” and, “If any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knowetli nothing yet as he ought to know.” 
There is the lament of tlie Preacher—“AH is vanity,” 
and his bitter pi-otest of unsatisfied longing—“The 
desire of knowledge hath God given to tlie sons of men 
for them to be tormented Avith,” side by side with the 
words of Homce the Epicurean—“ AATiy vex thy spirit 
^ ‘ Montaigne chez lui;' MM. Galy et Lapeyre: 1861. 
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with an eternal wisdom for whicli it is too fuelile 1 ” and 
the of tlie materialist Lucretius—“ Alas for the 
wretched minds and tlie blind hcjirts of men! ” AVe 
have from Pliny the conclusion that “ The only certainty 
is that there is nothing certain, and there is notliing at 
once so m’ctched and so conceited as man.” ^ Tlie scep¬ 
ticism M’hieh, as we sliall sec, Afontaigne applied to every* 
tiling, is embodied in the brief <juotations from the 
famous Pyrrhonist Sextus Empiricus,—“ I determine 
nothing,”—“ It may be or it may not be; ” as well as 
in the well-known fiagmeiit of Euripides— 

“ Wlio knows but this whicli we call death, be life, 

And this our life be death I ” 

In somewliat huger cliaracters, on the centre beam,— 
“Ido not understand1 liesitiite”—“I examine.” 
Almost the. only sentence which reflects the more 
cheerful and genial side of the Essayist, and which he 
had assuredly the best right to adopt, is the gmiul lino 
whicli Terence puts into the mouth of one of his cliai-- 
actei-s in “ The Self-tormentor 

“ I am a man, and all things human touch me.” 

The last in order of this series of mottoes is that which 
he porliaps intended should sum up lus practical rule of 
life,—“The final wisdom of man is to make the best of 
things as they are, and for what remains, to face it with 
confidence.” The reference given at the end is to Eccles¬ 
iastes • but it seems a somewliat liljeral version of his 
ow. But the inscriptions (tliat is to say, those in 
Latin, for the Greek he did not trust himself to meddle 


I Nat. Hist. II. 7. 
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witli) appear to have been frequently cliaiiged, or their 
wunling altered, at the fancy of Jlontaignc himself; liere 
and there tlie original sentences, with theii- references, 
may still be traced under the new, and, as has been 
said, the attempt at restoration has souietiiues led to 
inaccuracy.^ 

Ihe walls of the cabinet adjoining this library were 
once covered with large fresco-jiaintings of subjects from 
classical legends, executed appaiently under the direction 
of Montaigne himself. At tlie beginning of one of liis 
essays lie je.stingly compares his oivn work to tliat of the 
painter. 

“While ob.serving the metliod of working in a painter 
whom I employ, 1 am seized with a desire to imitate it. He 
selects tile best place—the middle of each panel—to execute 
there a picture tiuished witli all Ids skill, and the unoccupied 
space all round he fills in witli grotesques—fantastic designs, 
whose only grace lie.s in their variety and qiiaintnc&o. What 
are these writings of mine, in truth, but giotesques and mon¬ 
strosities, pieced together out of divers meiiihers, witli no 
distinct shape, liaviiig neither order, nor sequence, nor pro¬ 
portion, except accidentally ? 

^The womao's bust ends in a fish below.*^ 

I get on very well, like my painter, so fur ns the second 
half goes, hut I fall short in the other and better j)art; for 
my confidence in my own powers docs not go so far as to 
venture upon undei-taking a grand picture, highly finished 
and conformed to the rules of art."—(I. 27.) 

It is quite inipo-ssihle to preilicate of any antlior 

' Tlio motto which lie afterwards adopted- “ (^nc sca>j-je I" “ Wlint 
do I know ? witli the eiiihleiii of a halaiice, so hrielly expressive of 
the sum of his belief, is not anions these inscriptions. It appears for 
the fii-st time on the title-page of the Ess-iys in the edition of 1059. 

- Hor., De Art. Poet 4. 
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■what were his true motives for WTitin'; or )iiil)lisliiit^'; 
certainly it would seldom lie safe to receive imiilicilly 
tbo-se allegctl by the author himself. We all kmiw what 


these are, in so many eases. The flattering iin])ortunity 
of friends; the desuv to fill up some liiatiis in literature ; 
the commund of some royal or noble jiatroii; the en¬ 
forced leisure and tedium of u .sick-room. So many 
writei-s seem to feel, and in many ciises with suflicieiit 
reason, that their appearance in the field of literature, 
needs some apology. Few liave the boldness to an¬ 
nounce, like Thucydides, that they an- iu-e.senting the 
world “ with a possession for ever: ” and few are pre¬ 
pared to adopt the ironical apology of tlie Komau satirist, 
and say that they liavo as much right to spoil good pajier 
as any one else.^ In truth, spite of tlie professional 
thunders of critics, it is hard to see wliy the man who 
prints and publishes (unless under tlie detestable form 
of sulweription copies) slmuld he hound to make any 
apology at all, and those authois are wisest wlio do not 
attempt it. Their work will he goiiorally appreciated at 
Its true value, citlier now or hereafter, if it lx- worth any¬ 
thing : and if not, the abyss of foi-gotteii hooks is still 
mde enough to contain it. 


The case of ilonbugne is no exception. 11c is full, not 
exactly of apologies, hut of explanations of his motives 
am objects m sitting down to wwite. We may trust 
just as mucli, as little, as similar professions 
iH the pens of author genemlly. There is in his ca.«e 
lie additional difficulty that he makes so many, and that 

" ‘“‘i 

lace to the Essays tliemselves. ^ 


‘ Juvenal, Sat. 1. 18. 
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“ Here, reailer, is a I'ook ^vTitten in all gooil faith. It 
warns tliee at tlie outset, that I have proposed to myself no end 
but a tainily and private one; I liad in it no thought of thy 
profit or of my own glory: my powers are not capable of 
such an undertaking. I have dedicated it to tlie special con¬ 
venience of mv relations and friends: in order that when thev 

• ' y 

have lost me I'wliieh tliev needs must do very soon) they may 
here recover some tmils of my character and humour, and 
that by tliis means they may preserve more perfect and lively 
the knowledge which they had of me in life. Had it been 
my object to seek the favour of the public. I would have 
decked myself out in borrowed finery; I prefer to be seen in 
my own simple, natund, and ordinar)’ garb, without study or 
artifice; for it is myself that I am painting. My defects trill 
be read here to the life, my imperfections and my natural 
shape, so far as respect for the public has allowed me to de¬ 
pict them. H.ad I been bom among those nations who are 
said still to live under the swe« t libertv of the first laws of 
nature, I assure thee that I would most willingly have painted 
myself at full length and stark naked. Thus, reader, I my¬ 
self am the subject-matter of my book; there is no reirson 
why thou shouldest employ thy leisure on a subject so vain 
and frivolous. Adieu, then.” 


Tlioroughly characteristic as this preface is botli in 
stylo and thought—and, easily as the ])hrases flow, he had 
evidently bestowed great pains upon it—the “ good faith ” 
wliich he claims, not witliout fair leason, for his self¬ 
revelations in his bunk is liardly the distinctive quality 
of tliis address to his reader. He s;iys he wTote simply 
for his family and friends. Ajipaieiitly he would have 
us look upon the author as sittuig to liiiiiself for his lit¬ 
erary portrait, liomely but faitliful, of which liis fricmls 
would be glad to have copies, out of a pious love to the 
original; and that if any stranger should get hold of a 
copy of such a very uninteresting family picture, the best 
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thing for liim to do Avoiild be to put it down at ontv. 

If such a thought weio at all in accordance ‘witii tlie 
author’s character, it would iieverlhelcss bewlmlly incon¬ 
sistent mth wliat he s;»ys clscwliere. He writ«-s, he t(41s 
us sometimes, because he had notliing Indtijr to do; lie 
finds that his mind, in Ms retiiomeiit, “ licgets so many 
chimcms and fantastic monsters, one after another, with¬ 
out order or design, that to l>e able to contemplate their 
folly and absunlity at his ease, he has begun to set them 
domi in wilting, in the Iiope, with time, of making them 
ashamed of themselves: ” * he has taken upon himself to 
record his faults from time to time, in the hope that he 
may thus learn to amend them: or he hopes tliat others 
may see his errors, and so avoid the like for themselves 
—“ the service which good men do the world by inal< ing 
themselves imitated, I perchance may do by making my¬ 
self avoided; by my publishing and aiTaigning my faults, 
another may perliaps learn to dread them."^ lie pro¬ 
fesses an indifference to literary fame; but at the samo 
time he cannot conclude an essay “ On the love of fathers 
towards tlieir children ” without dwelling at some length, 
and very happily, on the analogous affection which an 
author feels for his literarj* progeny. 

“ It appears to me that there is another kind of production 
M-hicli springs from us, which ought to recomnu-nd itself to 
us in no less degree. What wo beget with our mind—the 
progeny of our intellect, our enterprise, and our abilities— 
springs from a far nobler part of us than our body, and is 
more truly our own. In such births we aro at once father 
and mother: these cost us much dearor, and bring us more 
honour, if they have anything good in them at all For the 
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uork of other children is imicii more theirs than ouj's: what 
sliare we have in it is wry sli-lit; but of these last all the 
beauty, all the f,u'ace, all the value is our own. Thus they 
represent us, and recall us to men’s memorv, in a far more 
lively fashion than the otliers.” 


He goes on to illustrate Ins position by examples, 
gatliered from liis favourite aneienfs, of autlioi-s wlio 
could not survive the loss of tlieir works: concludin'^ witli 

^ O 

the instance of the poet Lucan, wlio, when lie was bleed¬ 
ing to death by tlic sentence of “ Unit scoundrel Nero,” 
repeated witli liis last breath some vcises from his ‘ Phar- 
salia j ami lie asks—“ A\’]iat was fliis hut a tender and 
paternal leave wliicli lie was taking of Ihs cliildren, re¬ 
sembling tlio farewell blessings and the loving embraces 
wliich we bestow on ours wlien we die; a result of that 
natural feeling wliicli suggests to our rememhi’ance, in 
that last extremity, tlic objects which we Iiave lield 
dearest during our life 1" He considers it would liave 
been almost “impious”in St Augustine, “had the choice 
been given liim of burying liis u-ritings, from which reli¬ 
gion lias received sucli gi-eat advantage, or of burying liis 
chiltlreii (supposing him to have had any), if he had m-t 
preferred to bury the chil.lreii. And I am not sure,” he 
contimies, “tliat T liad not rather liavc been tlii' father of 
a jierfectly wcll-fr.nned cliihl by flie .Muses Ilian liy my 
wife: and to this literary eliild of mine, siieb as it is, I 
give what I have to give absolutely and irrevocably, as 
one gives to the cliildren of one’s body." > 

Ilieso are not the words of one wlio nndorv.iluos liter¬ 
ary Work, or wlio is iiuliireivnt to bis own re|)ntation as 
an aiitliur, or who is merely jotting down carelcsslv some 

1II. 8 
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personal recollections for the amusement of a few friciuls. 
Jlontaigne wote, no douht, heeause it was an occupation 
ill which he amllieeause lie felt iliat lie had 

sometliing original to say, ami udiieli a oood many people 
would find Worth readiiio. lie wrote in a desultory, 
free-and-easy style, without inethoil or order, heeause it 
suited Ids peculiar genius and Ids unnietliodical ndnil. 
But lie was very anxious to let Ids frieinls and readers 
know that he, ^liidiel Kyqueni, Seigneur de Jliuitaigiip, 
gentlenian-iu-waitiiig in oi-dinary to His Most Christian 
l\[ajesty, Chevalier of the Older of St Jlieliel, was not an 
author by profession; that he was writing for his own 
pleasiu-e, or say to amuse a few cliscendng friends, not 
for fame or for protit. Hear wliat he says in a kind 
of supplementary dedication, in Die sliapc of a letter to 

Madame de Duras, by way of envoi to his second Book 
of Essays. 


“ I am less a writer of Ijooks than of anything. I have 
sought information for the sake of my own present essential 
advantage, not in order to lay up a stock of it and keep it for 
my heire. He that has anything of value in him, let him 
make it appear in his character, in his conveisniion, in his 
hehamur. in love-affairs or in quarrels-at play, in bed, 
at table, m the management of his affaire, in his dome.stic 
economy The men whom I see making clever books in bad 
Shota and stockings, should have mended their shoes and 
dockings first ,f they would have listened to me. Ask a 
Spatl™ whether l>c had ratliar be a good rholoriciai. or a 

rooh if 'i r r r™ ^ ^»«<=“>' 

“low wi r "f '“"‘S “ ''“'’e 

Si «'■'> 'l-o, thi. 

n.ado such a.had chorcc iu emplojiug my ,abuts." 
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He tells a story elsewhere of twograve-lookiiig gentle¬ 
men whom he met one day riding on the road, followed 
at a little distance by the Count de Rochefoucauld and 
liis ii'tinue. “One of my jieople asked the foremost of 
these two Dominies who that gentleman u’as who was 
coming behind him? He, not having observed the com¬ 
pany that was following, and thinking the man meant 
his fellow-traveller, aiiswereil, amusingly, ‘ He is not a 
gentleman—he is a ginimimu-iau, and I am a logician.’” 
itfontaigne in this letter reverses his own story. He 
would have ^fadame de Duras imderstand that he is dis¬ 
tinctly a gentleman,—not a scholar or an author: a man 
of miml, but also a man of the world, well able to play 
his part at Coiut- and in good society: these idle fancies 
of his, wliich he puts on paper, and which “may happen 
at some time or other to fall into her ladyship’s hands,” 
are only the amusement of a gentleman’s leisure hours. 
It is a kind of affectation common enough in former 
days. Horace Waliwle (who has not a little in common 
with i\Iontaigne) always disclaims the idea of being 
anything so vulgar as a man of lettei-s. And St Simon, 
great writer as he is, sj)eaks with the utmost contempt 
of the “gentlemen of the pen.” 

Yet in the s;ime letter Montaigne shows himself far 
from careless as to what the world would think of Ins per¬ 
formance. If he is indill'erent to jH>sthumuus fame, .and 
“ has no ambition that any one should love and esteem 
him more when dead than while living,” it is because his 
common-sense leads him to ])refei‘ that he should win his 
place in literature while he can yet enjoy it. 

“If I were one of those to whom the world could possibly 
owe .iny praise, I would cry (]uit.s for the half of it on con- 
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dition it were \mi\ me in advance: let it make haste and 
gather all round me, muix* thick than lusting, nitlier al)un- 
dant than durable: and let it i)ass away, with my full leave, 
when niy percejUion of it shall have ceased too, and v hen its 
sweet sound can no longer reach my ears. It wi-re an idle 
fancy, at the time when I am ready to give w]* my inler- 
coume with mankiiul, to seek to present myself to them with 
new recommendations.” 

His style and subject were also an iiitontional protest 
agamst the artificial and stilted literature of the day. 
He would make some attempt to fill tlie gaj) which lay 
between printed books and clever convei-sation. IIi.s 
book should not be a book at all, in the ordinary sense: 
and therefore it is that lie constantly dischiinis the status 
of an autlior, and claims at the Sixme time a special exeiii])- 
tion from the critical judgment to which tlie author is 
held responsible. 

“ When I take up subjects of a popular and lively cliarac* 
ter, it is to suit my own fancy, since I do not alfcct a formal 
and gloomy wisdom as the world docs. ... I see belter than 
any one else that mine are but the idle reveries of one who 
has done no more than nibble at the outside crust of learning 
in his youth, and has retained of it only a vague and blurred 
image—a little of everything, and nothing complete, in true 
French fashion. . . . M'^ere these Essays of mine worthy 
of criticism, it might lie found, I fancy, that they would 
hanlly ])lcase common and vulgar minds, and hardly those 
that are singularly eminent: the fii-st would not understand 
them sufficiently, and the second would understand them too 
seriously; they might live, perhaiis, in some middle region.” 
—(I. 54 ad fin.) 

It was in accoixlance with his character generally that 
he would have felt llattcred hy a somewliat more ready 
appreciation from his friemls and neighbours. He was 
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somewhat chagrined to find in liis oivn case the verifica¬ 
tion of tile proverb tiiat no man is a prophet in his own 
country. “ In my own neighbourhood in Gascony, tliey 
look u])on it as nither droll to see me in print. The 
farther oil from niy own liome that people make ac- 
quaintanee with my book, the more 1 am thought of. 
In Guieiine I have to buy printeis: elsewhere they buy 
mo.”' He hardly knows wliether to feel more liattered 
i>y tlie ajiprociation of strangers, or disappointed at the 
want of it amongst those who know him U’eU. And it 


is this wliich draws from him the remark wliich, like so 
many of hLs original points, has been shaped into a pro¬ 
verb of which the authoiship has been given to othei’S: 


“ More tlian one man lias been a wonder to the world, in 
wlioui lii.s \rife or his valet saw notliing even remark¬ 
able : few men have been admired by their domestic 
servants.” 2 


He has no objection to let us know that possibly ho 
might liave succeeded in a more serious and ambitious 
line of writing—if he had thought it worth his wliilc. 
Very early in his book he tells us that some friends had 
urged him to write the history of his own times. They 
had tliought, he says (and in this they were certainly not 
far wrong), that he was less blimled than most people by 
prejudice or partiality, and that he had enjoyed special 


1 III. 2. 

■ “One be a great hero, to be such iu tho eyes of one's valet- 
de-dumbre variously attributed to Marshal Catinnt, Madame de 
Sevigne, an<l Madame Comuel. But the original idea seems to lie in 
!i passage which Montaigne el.'ewlierc (jwotes (1.12.) from Plutarch’s 
treatise on “ Isis and Osiris,” where Antigonu-s having Ijcen called 
by a poet a god, and the offspring of the Sun, is made to reply, 
“ Now my chamber-.servaiit is not aware of this.” 
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opportunities of intercourse Avith tlie lieads of botli tli‘* 
great factions wliich liad so long distracted 1' runcc. 1 hey 
did not consider, lie says, that “ not for the glory of Sal¬ 
lust” would he liave addi-esscd himself to a M-ork ivipiir- 
iug method, attention, and jicrseveraiice, to all which he 
was a sworn enemy: and althongli tliere is no (luestioii but 
that such uiciuoh'S from his pen would have been clianii- 
ing to read, they w’ould prohahly have been disjointed, 
incomplete, and untrustworthy. Another line in whicli 
his friends “ thought he could ilo something" was as a 
writer of letters. No doubt he could do this excellently 
well, as many of his existing letters show; and he con¬ 
fesses that he “ wmdd willingly have adopted this form of 
publisliing his fancies if he had had any one to write to.” 
And here he missed so much, he says, the one friend ho 
had so early lost. As for fictitious correspondents, he did 
not like that kind of literary deception. “ I should have 
been moi-c careful and more sime of my ground had I 
been addressing some one able and friendly correspond¬ 
ent, than in thus having to pay ix'gaixl to the varying 
countenance of tlie public; and I aiu mistaken if I 
should not have succeeded better. I have natuixilly a 
sportive and familiar style; but it is a style of my own, 
useless for public business; like my bdk, in every way 

tijo angular, disjointed, abrupt, peculiar to myself.” 
It seems very likely that he had at one time some idea 
of following out this second suggestion; for out of the 
little moie than a thousand volumes which funned his 
lihi-aiy, above a huudi'ed xvere collections of published 
letters. But the age of professed letter-writing xvas yet 
to come, and the reading world has no reason to com¬ 
plain that he took his own individual line, and worked 

P.C.—VII. 
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after his own fashion. We could ill have lost Jfon- 
taigno as he is, even to liavc "iiined a Sully or a Horace 
Wal|Kt]o. 

It ^vas in the library' just described, containing one of 
the best collections of bodks to be found at that time, as 
tlie owner thinks, in any coimtry-house (many of the 
volumes a legacy from his friend Steplien La Boetie), 
tliat iilontidgnc began tlie literary employment of his life, 
“ in a wilil country, where no one could assist him,” where 
he had scarcely a single neiglibour “ who undei'stood tlie 
Latin of Ins Paternoster.” “ I might liave done it better 
elscwliere,” lie says, “ but tlieu tlie work would not have 
been so much my own." He describes liis method (if 
method it could be called) of study and work in various 
passages scattered here and there tluough liis pages. 

“This fagoting-up of so many different pieces is done in 
this fivsbion: I never put my hand to it but when too much 
idle leisure urges me, and never anywhere but at Iioine. 
So that it i.s luiilt up by irregular starts and at intervals, 
ina.smuch as bu.<iness sometimes calls me elsewhere for many 
months.”—(II. 37.) 

He paced about the room which he has described, 
taking down a volume here and there as suited the fancy 
of the hour—“ I turn over books,” he says, “ I do not 
study tliem”—and dictating occasionally from time to 
time to the servant wlio acted as Ids amanuensis, and 
wliom he accuses of liaving stolon from him some of his 
best pieces. (One would very mucli like to know wliat 
became of this pliuider, and wliother the tliief turned 
publisluT on his own account.) He found a great draw¬ 
back in the baclnoss of his memory, of which lie com- 
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plains repeatedly. But here, as in some other criticisms 
upon himself, we cannot help suspecting a little half- 
eainest exacizeration. 


“My mind displcases uie iu this, Unit it comniouly gives 
birth to my profoundest reveries, or my most fanciful con¬ 
ceits, and those which please me best, quite unexpectedly, 
and when I am least in search of them ; and these vanish on 
a sudden when I have no means at the moment of securing 
them—on horseback, at table, or in bed, but more especially 
on horseback, when I indulge most largely in meditation. 

. . . So, of the fancies which come into my head thus 
casually, I retain in my memory only n vague idea, just 
enough to make me torment and plague myself, all to no 
purpose, in trying to recall them.”—(II. 5.) 

“ If anything comes into my head that I want to look for 
m my library, or to write down, I am obliged to give it 
in charge to some one else, for fear lest it should escape 
me in merely crossing my courtyard. . . . What I 
retain from my reading, I do not recognise afterwards oa 
another’s—author, context, words, and every other particular 
1 immediately forget; and I am so exceUent at forgeltim», 

that even my o\vu writings and compositions I forget no less 
than other things.”—(II. 17 .) 


And he expresses a fear lest this infirmity of memory 
should often lead liim to repeat liimsclf. 

mat volumes were most often in his hands he lets 
m know m the essay On Books,” as wcU as in scat- 
temd nota elsewhere. They were the great olassieal 
authors of old Home, which ho read with ease iu the 
originid “I ,am not much taken with new books, for 
the old seem to me fuUer and more solid: nor with the 
reek, because my judgment cannot do its work there 
with my imperfect and prentice-like knowledge of the 
‘‘»fc™ge. As to his general teles, he says he cares to 
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read “ no hooks but such as ai-e easy and pleasant, and 
amuse Ills fancy, or such as can console him, and teacli 
him liow to order lus life and death.” AVe have seen 
iiow early lie made acipiaintance with the iEneid of 
Virgil, and he had then also been deliglited with “good 
old Uviil; ” but, as liis taste matured, “ the facility and 
ready invention that liad so charmed him ” in that poet 
had lost tlicir attraction. Vii-gil, Lucretius, Catullus, 
and Horace, he ranks “by many degrees” above the 
rest of the Latin poets, lie also loves Lucan. 

“ As to that cbamiiug Terence, the embodiment of all that 
is delicious and graceful in the Latin tongue, I find liim rep¬ 
resent the emotions of the mind and the phases of character 
to tlie life, in the mo^^t admirable way: every moment our 
modern life sends me back to his pages; I can never read 
him but I discover some new grace and beauty.” 

Seneca and Plutarch (wliich last he had read in 
Jacques Amyot’s translation, published not long before) 
were his favourite witei’s, to whom ho recurred again 
and again. He not only quotes them largely, but has 
given a special essay to a critical comparison of the two. 

“ I never set myself in earnest to deal with any solid 
writei-s, save Plutarch and Seneca; from these two I draw 
like the daughters of Danaus, filling and pouring out con¬ 
tinually: some little of it I can make stick to this paper, 
hut to my.self hardly anything at all.”—(I. 25.) 

In one passage lie as.serts that wliile engaged in actual 
comi)()sitiou he avoided reference to books, and wrote 
ratlier from his previously digested reading:— 

“AVhen I am Avriting, I am well content to be without the 
ci)iii])ani()iisliip or the recollection of books, for fear lest they 
.diouUl interfere with my oami style: besides, in truth, good 
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authors humble me too much, ami daunt my connive. I 
willingly follow the example of the iwinter, wlm because he 
painted cocks so wretchetlly, forbade his apprentices tu allow 
any real cock to enter his premises.”—(III. 5.) 

He makes exception, indecil, as to one author :— 

“ But I can hardly do without Plutarch; he is so universal 
and so full, that on all occasions and whatever out-of-thc* 
way subject you are dealing with, he introduces himself into 
your business, and holds out to you a liberal and inex¬ 
haustible hand, full of rich illustrations. I am angry at 
seeing him so continually exposed to pillage by those who 
haniUe him; I cannot cast an eye on him myself, but I 
steal a leg or a wing.” 

This professed independence of books is one of the 
instances ui wdiich the VTiter, so coniniruiicativc as to his 
own habits, does not always keep to the same story: 
since, in his essay on “Pedantry,” after an athick on 
those who go on picking knowledge out of various 
authors only to retail it again, he confesses that liis own 
syslein was too much the same:— 

“ It is marvellous how properly this folly might defend 
itself hy my own example; for am I not doing the very 
same thmg in the greater part of this medley of mine I I 
go about culling here and there from different books the 
passages which please me most, not to keep them (for I have 
no memory to keep them in), hut to transplant them here; 
where, in point of fact, they are no more mine than they 
were in their original place.” 

The philosophical works of Cicero, and his Letters to 
Atticus; Ctesar, Sallust, Livy—with all these ho was 
sufficiently familiar to speak with a jicrtineut criticism, 
though he declares that Tacitus was the only miter 
whose works he had read through. His love for the 
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classics was remarkable. It was very well for Scaliger 
to call him “a bold ignoramus;” he was no great 
scholar, and made no such pretension; he made occa¬ 
sional blundci-s: but few ])rofessed scholars have done 
so much to make the great thoughts of antiquity a 
living reality for unlearned readers. The French his¬ 
torians, Guicciardini, “honest Froissart,” the Italian 
comedians, Eabelais, Boceacio, help to fill up a compi-e- 
hensive line of reading which ranged the field of litera¬ 
ture from St Augustin to Martial,—not too common in 
our own days, sm-ely very rare in the days of Montaigne. 

He has given us a full description of Ins oAvn pei'sonal 
appearance at forty years of age, when he feels, or pro¬ 
fesses to feel, that he is fast growing old. The portrait 
drawl l)y his own jicn is probably not at all more 
flattering than if it had come from the hand of an admii-* 
ing contemporary. He was somewhat imder the middle 
height, he tells us, “ a defect winch has in it not only 
somcAvhat of deformity, but still more of inconvenience, 
especially to those placed in command or in office; for 
the authority which a fine presence and a majestic peraon 
gives is in such a case wanting.” On foot he complains 
that he got covered with mud, and in tlie street “little 
fellows like himself were ahvays getting jostled from 
want of dignity.” It ivas some comfort to him to find, 
when he was travelling in Italy, that the Grand Duko 
Francis Maria de j^fedici wa.s exactly Iiis height. 

“For tlie rc>t, my figure is strong and ivell knit; my face 
not fat l)ut full; my temperament between the cheerful and 
the melancholic, moderately sanguine and warm; my health 
.sound and vigorous, even now tliat I am pretty well advanced 
in age—and it is seldom disturbed by illness. Bodily skill 
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and iij'iiitv I never had, thou;'h the snn of a very active father, 
wliose sprightUness lasted to his latest years. I never knew 
a man who e(jualle<l him in all bodily exercises; just as 1 
never found one who did not excel me, except in rimning, at 
which I was fairly good. In music I could never he taught 
anything, either vocal (for my voice is a very poor one) or 
instrumental; in dancing, tennis, wrestling, I could never 
attain to more than a very slight and ordinary proficiency; 
in swimming, fencing, vaulting and leaiung, none at all. I 
am so cUiinsy with my hands that I cannot write well enough 
for myself to read; so much so, that what I have scribbled I 
had much rather do over again than give my.self the trouble 
to deciplier it; and 1 hardly read much better.' I feel that I 
distress my listeners; othensise I am a fair scholar. I do 
not know how to fold a letter properly, 1 cannot mend a 
pen, or carve at table to any purpose, nor saddle and bridle a 
horse, nor carry a hawk or lly her, nor halloo to a hound, or 
a hawk, or a horse.”—(II. 17.) 

He calls himself a great .sleeper, taking “ eight or nine 
liours ” even in what lie reckons his old age. He rose 
now at seven, never dined before eleven, or supped 
after six. Two full meals in the day contented him, 
and he never ate between these. He was not dainty in 
his choice of dishes, was a moderate drinker, and dis¬ 
liked sitting long at table; but (ami it is worth noticing 
as some evidence of the honesty of his self-revelations) 
he reproaches himself for a greedy ami voracious manner 
of eating. The minuteness of detail with wliich he 
describes all his personal likes and dislikes, and private 

' His hftiulwriting, however, when lio chose, was much better 
than lie pretends, as may be seen from his MS. notes. To write a 
had hand seems to have been a fashionable afTcctatiou: wo fmd 
Hamlet saying— 

"! onco did hold it, ns our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair."—Hamlet, Act v. sc. 2- 
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luibits, is scarcely to be defciiclctl on any principle of 
literary taste, though the egotism has found its ajiologists. 
Some of these are angry ^vith the younger Scaliger fur 
remarking, when Jlontaigne tells us he “ preferred white 
wine,”—“ What the deuce does it matter to us which he 
likes 1” But there is much truth in the luusque criti¬ 
cism. His self-drawn portrait of “Montaigne at home” 
seems to assume on the part of the public much of tliat 
gi’cediuess for this kind of valet’s gossip which is pan¬ 
dered to by Seme modern jounialists. Some of these 
self-revelations betray a want of resj)ect for his readei-s as 
well as for liimself. It is not every kind of confidence 
which is complimentary to the recipient. The swindler 
who were to confide to us his successful operations must 
necessarily have assumed a very lax honesty on our ouii 
part; and there are secivts shared with our physician or 
our body*ser\'ant which we should least of all dream of 
imjiarting to the friends we most love and resjject. 

There is nothing he is more anxious to impivss uj)on 
us than the easy and carclc.^s style in wliich his 
thoughts were set doivn. On this point we may 
very fairly suspect that he “ doth pnitest too much.” 
Wlien he tells us tliat he only wrote to prevent time 
from hanging heavily on his hands, we are leminded 
of Pope, who insisted upon it to his friends that lie 
wrote “ just when he had nothing else to do,” while, 
in fact, he had his uTitiiig-desk set upon his bed 
every day before he got up; and Lord Oxford’s servant 
complained that one bitter winter night she was called 
out of bed four times to supjily him with paper, lest he 
should lose a thought. Jfontaigne’s style and compo¬ 
sition are, indeed, easy enough, in the best and most 
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agreoalilc sense; but it is baixlly necessary to repeat tlic 
common distinction between the ineuning of tlic word 
“ easy ” as it applies to the reader or the writer. Mon¬ 
taigne says, “ I hate reviewu»g myself, and hardly ever 
read over again what has once left my hands.” Ho 
declares more than once that he never made coitcc- 
tious:— 

“I add, but I do not correct: in the first place, because 
he who has once parted with his work to the public has, I 
conceive, no further right in it. . . . Secondly, because, 
as concerns myself, I fear to lose by the alteration; my un¬ 
derstanding does not always go forward—it goes backward 
as well. I do not mistrust my thoughts any the less be¬ 
cause they are my second or third rather than iny first, or 
because they are the present and not the past. We correct 
ourselves sometimes quite as foolishly a.s we correct others. 
I have grown a good many years older since my first pub¬ 
lication, but I doubt whether I am grown an inch wiser.”— 

(in. 9.) 

This is very cleverly put; but we have to remember 
that this passage occurs in the last book of the Essjiys, 
which was not published mitil the two first liad gone 
tlirough several editions, in each of which numerous 
corrections are to he found. 

The two first books of Essays were given to the 
press in 1580, at Bordeaux. He had begun their com¬ 
position at least eight years before,^ immediately after his 
retirement to his chateau. It was hy slow degrees tliat they 
took sha|)e under his hand. He was continually adding to 
them, as he aebuits, and as is evident by a comparison of 
the early editions with the later. Tlie second is expressly 
announced on its title-page as “ revised and enlaced; ” 


‘ See 1.19. 
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and a copy of tlie fifth—tlie first wliich contains the 
third book—publislied at Paris ci^ht yeai-s later, and 
now in the j)nblic library at Bordeaux, is, says Hazlitt, 
“covered with corrections and additions, marginal and 
interlinearv, in the hand^^Titin<^ of ilontaigne himself.” 
In the thi-ee fii-st editions the cliapters are much shorter, 
ami tlie classical quotations with which the later issues 
are filled so largely are very few. He had left orthog¬ 
raphy and punctuation (which it must lie remembered 
were very unsettled sciences in his days) entirely, as he 
tells us, to the discretion of his amanuenses, who were 
not always happy in that resjiect. For this reason he 
took upon himself in this fifth edition to insert some 
special directions to his printers. 

"With the exception of some occasional business 
at Bordeaux (where we find him in 1574 presenting 
letters to the Parliament of that city from the Due do 
Montpeiisier), and probably of some formal attendances 
at Court, he seems to have .spent these eight yeai-s, dur 
ing which his first essays were being shaped for the 
press, chiefly in the retirement of the comitry. But he 
had now begun to suller from his father’s complaint— 
the stone; he “had gaine.1 this much,” he .says, “from 
the liberality of im-reasing years,—and ho wished they 
had given him anything else instead.” He had occasion- 
allv tried the effects of various medicinal water's and 
baths wliich were then in repute and were within tolem- 
blv easy reach; going to Bagneres do Bigorre (which ho 
lircfei-s to all others, alike for pleasantness of situation, 
good accommodation, good cookei'y, and good comj)any), 
Lucca, Aiguos Caudes (Eaux Chaiides), and even as far 
as Baden in Switzerland. His views as to the efficacy of 
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tliosi? fashioiialjlc places of vcsurt for invalids are iiiiirki'd 
by his usual good sense. He docs not believe in the 
cxtniorduiary and miraculous cures which he has heard 
ascribed to them 


“Still, I have rarely known any case in which tliese 
waters have done harm; and no unprejudiced person can 
refuse them this much credit, that they improve the appetite, 
facilitate digestion, and give one a kind of new life and 
cheerfubiess, prodded one has not liad recourse to them 
after the vital forces have been too much lowered, which I 
advise no one to do. They are not suited to restore a ruined 
constitution; hut they may relieve a slight indisposition, or 
check a threatened attack. Those who do not bring with 
them cheerfulness enough to enjoy the company they will 
meet with there, and the excursions and exercise to which 
thebwuty of such places generally invites us, undoubtedly 
lose the best and surest part of their effect.”—(II. 37 .) 


Immediately after tl.o first pubUcatioii of his book, lie 

Mt out on a longer journey, partly in search of relief for 

his complamt, and partly because foreign travel had a 

special chann for him. Some of his friends tried to 

pemiiade him he ws too old to go so far from homo; 

lilt he TO only forty-soven, and very naturaUy did not 
see the force of their anguments. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MONTAIGNE ON HIS TRAVELS. 

The journal wliich Moutiigno kept of his travels in 
Italy, Switzerlaiul, and Germany never saw the light 
until a hundred and eighty years after liis death. The 
manuscript, a small folio volume of which the first two 
or three pages are missing, was tlien accidentally dis¬ 
covered in a cliest at the chateau by M. Prunis, who was 
engaged at the time in making coUections for a history of 
Perigord. More than a third of tliis journal is not in 
the author’s own haiubvriting, but in that of a secretary or 
amanuensis, pro])ably the same to whom he dictated some 
of the Essays; and as he seems to have been instructed by 
his employer to write in the firet person, it is not always 
Ctisy to determine how far the words arc ^lontaignes 
o^vn. Between the haphazard orthography of the author 
and the very bad wi-iting of the amanuensis, the manu¬ 
script seems to have been by no means easy to deciplier, 
and there arc still some manifest erroi-s and inaccuracies 
in such editions as have been printed. 

He left his chateau at the end of June 1580, going 
probably to Paris in the first instance, and thence to the 
camp of Marecbal Matiguon, then besieging the town of 
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La Fere on behalf of the League. There the Count de 
Grammont was killed, and llontaigne with other fneiids 
escorted the body to Soissons. 'Wlicii tlie journal opens, 
in its now mutilated state, we lind him on tlie Dili of 
September at Bcaumoiit-sur-()ise, accc)m)t!inied, as far as 
can be made out, by his younge.st hrotltcr Bertrand, 
Sieur dc Maltccoulon. There the party was joined by 
M. d’Etissac—no doubt a relative of the lady to whom 
he inscribed one of his Essays*—who brought witli him 
one hi. dc Hautoy, a gentleman of Lorraine, three ser¬ 
vants, and a sumpter-mule with its driver, conesponding 
on tlio wliole in number to hlontaigne’s own party— 
and who was to share with him the expenses of tlie tour. 
They tinvelled for the most part on lioiseback, as was the 
habit of the age; but in any case hlontaigne would have 
preferred this mode of conveyance. He could not endure, 
he says, for any long time together, the motion of a 
coach, a litter, or a boat, and in the latter he was subject 
to sea-sickness. But he could with pleasure have passed 
the greater part of his life on horseback; it was the place 
where, “ wliether well or sick, he found himself most at 
ease.” He confesses that he liked to travel somewhat in 
the gnind-gcntleman style, “ at a cost M’hicli he was not 
very able to bear, being always wont to take the road with 
a merely sufficient but not handsome equipage;”^ and 
of this harmless display of his peisonal consequence wc 
shall find here and there some other amusing instances. 
Foreign travel, when he could enjoy it after his owu 
fashion, was a pleasure to him for many reasons. Good 
Frenchman os he was, he was none the less a citizen of 
the world. 


‘ ll.}-. 


* III. 9. 
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“ Not because Socrates said it, but because it is my own 
natural Imiiumr, possibly even carried to excess, I hold all 
men for my compatriots, and embrace a Pole as readily as a 
Fi'eJicliman, jx'stponiny the national tie to the universal 
and commuii one. 1 am not so very much aflkted by the 
sweelue.'S of one’s native air; the acquaintances which are 
wliidly new and wholly my o\ni seem to me to be worth 
more than those common and accidental acquaintances 
which arise from neighbourhood. Friendshij)s winch are 
purely of our own acquisition generally carry the day 
over those to which we are bound by the mere connec¬ 
tion of locality or of blood. Nature sent us into the 
world free and unfettered: we imprison ourselves within 
certain narrow limits, like the kings of Persia, who boimd 
themselves to drink no other water than that of the river 
Choaspes, renouncing in their folly their right of use to 
all other streams, and drying up, so far as they were con¬ 
cerned, all the rest of the woidd. What Socrates iisserted 
when near his end, that he esteemed a sentence of exile 
iis worse than a sentence of death against him, I should 
never, .so far as I know, be so dispirited, or so narrowly 
jiiejudiced in favour of my own country, as to say for myself. 
These exalted characters have many ideas which I embrace 
rather with respect than with affection ; and they have also 
pome of so high-pitched and extraordinary a kind, that I 
cannot embrace them even with respect, inasrauch us I am 
unable to conceive them. Such a fancy was very tender in 
a man who held the whole world to be his city: it is true, 
he disdained travelling, and had scarcely ever set his foot 
outside Attica. . . . 

“ Besides these reasons, travelling seems to me an improv¬ 
ing exercise. The mind finds constant employment in oh- 
serviug strange and novel sights; and I know no better 
school wherein to fashion one’s life than to place contiunally 
before us so great a variety of other lives, humoui-s, and cus¬ 
toms, and to make acquaintance with such a constant diver¬ 
sity of the forms of luiman nature. The bodily powers are 
iieillier idle nor over-worked, and this moderate excitement 
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keeps them in licalth. I can rcuiain on liovsehack without 
(lisinouutiiig, tlioiigli sulleriiig as 1 do, for eight or ten liouiv. 
No weatlier is luy eiieniy, except the fierce heal of :i seoreli- 
iiig sun. ... I love rain and mud as much as the 
ducks do. Cliange of air and climate does nut affect me at 
all: all skies are the same to ine. I am not easy to he got 
astir, but, once on the road, I can go os far as you like. I 
have learnt to travel in the Spanish fasliitui, in one resjiect, 
—long and careful joumey.s, all made in a single stage, 
and in very hot weather to make them during the night, 
from sunset to sunrise ; the other fiishion of baiting in 
the middle of the day, and dining in hurry and confusion, 
especially in short days, being very inconvenient, lly 
horses are all the better for it: never has a lun'se broken 


down n-itli me which wjia able to st.and the lii-st day’s 
journey. I water them at every stream 1 pass, and am only 
careful that they have still far enough to travel to warm the 
water in their hollies. My own laziness in rising gives time 
for iny servants to dine at their leisure before we set out. 
As to myself, I never eat until very late : my api>etite comes 
tvith eating, and at no other time. I am never hun‘'ry but 
when at table.”—(III. 9.) ° 


His ordinary breakfast on the road was iiotbing moro 
than a piece of bread, which ho ate as he ixido along, 
adding to it a bunch of gmpes when lie was in the vine- 
growing dUtricts. Journeying in this fashion, the party 
arrived by easy stages at Epemay, wliere llontiigne 
" went to mass as was liis habit,” and afterwards in¬ 
vited to dinner with him the learned Spaiiisli Jesuit, 
Juan Maldonado (better knovni to ua as Maldonatiis) 
Avhose commentary on the Gospels is still held in almost 
^ high esteem by Protestants as by his oivn Church, 
atever places ho visited, ho took every opportunity 
introducing himself to men of liteiary reputation; 
and m tliis, no doubt, the style in whicli he travelled, 
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and here and tliere tlie reputation which his Essays were 
alreaily heginuuig to make for liiin, would give him con- 
sidenihle facilities. Above all things, he delighted in 
discussing theological subjects with men of every shade 
of religious belief; and we may readily conceive how often 
tlie free questioning of so shrewd a layman must liave 
embarrassed tlie more prudent and reticent divines to 
wliom he addressed himself. In this interview with 
Jlaldonatus, however, though they had a long conversa¬ 
tion, both before and after dinner, “ upon learned sub¬ 
jects,” the most interesting part of the discussion to the 
traveller himself—at least the only part of whicli lie seems 
to have thought it worth his while to make notes—was on 
the virtues of the mineral springs of Spa, from wliicli 
place the Jesuit father had just returned. Fur Mon¬ 
taigne was sulfering inucli at tliis time from his clnonic 
complaint, and omitted from his route several places 
which he had hoped to visit, in his anxiety to reach, 
with as little delay as possible, the baths of Ploiiibiiims, 
which he did by way of Chalons, Bar-le-due, ami Xeii- 

chatel. 

At Plombieres ho remained eleven days, drinking the 
waters regularly, and occasionally using tlie haths. He 
records here, as at tlie other watering-places wliich lie 
visited, with all tlie tedious detail of a confirmed vale¬ 
tudinarian, the number of glasses lie drank each day, tlie 
baths he took, and their- ellect on liis appetite, sleeji, and 
dige.stion,—naturally enough, as this was one special 
object of his journey, and there is lio reason to supjiose 
tliat the journal was intended for publication. The 
reader will hear patiently with tliese medical memo¬ 
randa, ill consideration of Die many interesting ami 
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amusing notices of other kinds wliich lie will not fail to 
find in the tour of so intelligent a Frciurh genlleiiiau 
three hundred years ago. But ^ye can lianlly help smil¬ 
ing, though such inconsistency is common enough, at 
the man \v]»o rails so loudly against pliysic and jihysi- 
cians, yet takes upon liimself, without advice or experi¬ 
ment, to drink at fii-st startuig nine glasses of mineral 
water at 7 a.m. But neither Plombieres nor any of tlie 
other baths which he visited appear to have had any 
remarkable edect upon his health, either oiu' way or the 
otlier. If he fancied at times that they gave him sumo 
relief, it was hut temponuy. 

Plombikes had become at tliat date, m it has been 
since, a favourite resort for the Fi-eneh; and tlie jilaco 
was under very strict police regulations, of which wo 
find a copy inserted. The people, we ai-o assured—Lor¬ 
raine was German then, as it is again now—were “a 
worthy set — frank, sensible, and obliging.” P>eforo 
Montaigne left the place, he had an escutcheon of his 
arms fixed, “ at the request of his landlady,” against tho 
outside wall of Ids aprtment; and no doubt tlic collar 
of St Michel figured there cons])icuously. At Plom- 
biferes, as elsewhere, such was tlie customary record of tho 
sojourn of a distinguished visitor; but at tlie baths of 
Della-Villa, to whicli he afterwards paid a long visit, ho 
distinctly says he first introduced the custom. 

Tliey redo along the banks of the Moselle, striking 
Germany at Thami, and thence to JIulhaus and B:‘de. 
Civilities and honours welcomed them at each halting- 
place. Montaigne was evidently pleased to set donm 
m his journal that the landlord of the Grapes at 
Mulhaus, who had just been sittmg as president at a 

F.O.~VII. 
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meeting of the town-coimcil—“held in a magnificent 
and riclily gilded palace’’—waited on his distinguished 
guests in person at dinner. At Bale the mimicipality 
sent them a present of wine by one of their officers, who 
paid them the inconvenient compliment of making them 
“ a long harangue while they were at table, to which M. 
de Mi'iitaigne replied also at some length, both parties 
remaining uncovered,” and neither understanding much 
of wliat was said, since the host had to act as inter¬ 
preter. Though they only stayed at Bale one clear day, 
their supper • party included two of the most learned 
residents—Felix Plater, the chief physician of the city, 
and Francis Hofman or llotteman, the French professor 
of laws, whose life his pujjils saved at the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew—whom Montaigne engaged in the usual 
theological discussion. He remarks, as we might now, 
the tolerance which has preserved most of the Roman 
Catholic furniture and ornaments in the cathedral church, 
and the passion of the citizens for balconies and public 
fountains. 

He drank the waters for a few days at Baden, saw 
tlie falls of Schaffiiaiisen, avoided Zurich because he 
hearil that tlie plague was there, and notes at Landsperg, 
on the Lech, a cynical motto on one of the towm gates 
which must have been very much to his mind—“ Cav&i 
stidhram The world is a cage of fools.” At 

Augsburg they again received a present of Avine from the 
public authorities, carried in by seven sergeants in uni¬ 
form under a .sui)erior officer. “ They took ms,” says the 
writer of the journal, “ for knights or barons. M. de 
Montaigne, for reasons of his own, had desired us not to 
say who Ave Avcre, and not to mention the rank of gentle- 
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man; lie walked all day by himself through the town, and 
fancied that this of itself served to make them he held in 
more honour.” In passing through tlie oatheilral, “ feel¬ 
ing chilly” (says the journal) “he put his handkerchief 
up to his mouth, thinking no one would notice him.” 
He saj’s he was told afterwaiils this had given offence to 
the clerical authorities. Very prohahly it had stirred 
their curiosity; and one cannot help suspecting, wlien 
we couple this movement with his studied coiiccalincnt 
of his actual rank, that the ti-aveller meant to give tlio 
good people of Augsbuig the idea that he was some 
great man travelling incognito. He left, as a memorial 
of his ^^sit, a copy of his arms on wood, “ very well 
done.” He complains at Augsburg, as in other places 
afterwaKls, that he saw “ very few pretty women in the 
churclies:” it seems that, like his fellow-joui-nalist hit 
Pepys, he carried on his observations in tliat line jointly 
nith his notes on theology. There were three things 
wliich he regretted not having thought of before ho left 
home: to take a cook with him (not to make French 
dishes, but to learn foreign ones); to engage a German 
valet or gentleman, that he might not he left at tlie 
mercy of “ a blockhead of a guide; ” and that he had 
not read beforehand some books to inform him ns to 
wliat was best worth seeing in tlie towns he visited. 

By Mimicli, up the vaUey of the Inn to Innspruck, 
by Verona, where he visited the. synagogue and inquired 
particularly into the Jewish rites and ceremonies, they 
reached Padua, where he found as many as a Inindred 
young French gentlemen (probably students at the uni¬ 
versity) assembled in the riding-school. 

“ He thought it a great disadvantage to our young coun- 
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trymen who visit the place, to associate in this way almost 
exchisively with each other; seeing that such association 
confines them to the manners and language of their own 
nation, and so deprives them of all opportunity of making 
themselves acquainted with those of foreigners.” 

Some similar remarks in one of the essays on this 
inveterate nationalism, common to all travellers in all 
times {and poihaps not so very unnatnml, after all), are 
ill a more caustic tone. 

“ When I have been abroad out of France, and when 
people have asked me, out of courtesy, whetlier I would 
be served in the French fashion / I have laughed at them, 
and always sat down at the tables most occiqiied by 
foreigners. I am ashamed to see my lelloiv-countrymen 
besotted witii that stupid humour of finding fault ivitli 
all fashions opposed to their own. They seem to be out 
of tlieir element when they get out of their own village; 
wherever they go they stick to their own ways, and abomi¬ 
nate these foreigners. Do they fall in witli a fcllow-countr)’- 
man in Hungary? They congratulate themselves on the 
meeting: from that moment tliey are inseparable, and lay 
their heads together to abuse all the customs they have 
seen: how can they he other than barbarous customs, see¬ 
ing they are not French? Indeed, the cleverest people are 
those who have noticed thing.s sufficiently to abuse them. 
Most of them go only to come home again; they travel 
wrai)ped up in themselves, closed against all intercourse, 
with a tacilnni and unsociable caution, to protect themselves 
against tlie infection of a foreign air.”—(III. 9.) 

“ For my part,” adds the writer afterwards, “ I travel 
away from my own fa.shions—not to look for Gascons in 
Sicily: I liavc left tliem at liome; I had rather look for 
Greeks and Pei-sians,” 

He missed very much, as he got into Italy, the Ger- 
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man cleanliness, tlic stoves to whose peculiar licat lie 
had got accustomed, and the ciiler-down (piilts wliicli 
had specially delighted liiin. He shows more apprecia¬ 
tion of scenery than Ave usually find expressed hy early 
travellei-s; hut it is the rich ami fertile scenery of the 
hill-slopes and the valleys. Like his favourite Homans, 
he could see little in the grandeur of the Apennines 
hut “frowning and inaccessible precipices;” and only 
admits tliat tlicy “ did not spoil ” the beautiful prosjicet. 
About Italy he shows no enthusiasm. “ As for Home,” 
he tells us thi-ough his amanuensis, “ about which other 
people were so eager, he was the less anxious to sec it 
because Avellnigh ever)' one else had seen it; and as for 
Florence and Ferrara, there was hardly a lackey to be 
found who could not tell one all about them.” He went 
to Rome and Florence eventuall}', but by a very circui¬ 
tous route. In fact, his propensity to zigzag here and 
there in his tour, as he does in his Essays, just as the 
fancy seized him, must haA''e made liini ratlier an exacting 
and uncomfortable fellow-traveller. 


the other gentlemen complained of his leading 
them such dances here and there to oul-of-lbe-way places, 
often coming back almost to the very sjiot he set out from, 
as he ahvays did whenever he heard of anything within 
mach that was worth seeing, or f«r any other reason 
thought It desirable to change his plan, lie would reply, that 
for his own part the particular place where he happened to 
be was the very place he had meant to come to : tliat he 
could not possildy be diverging from his route, seeing that 
e only route he had laid down was to go about seeing new 
places ; and so long as he did not travel the same roadlvice 
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He spent a week in Venice, which he liacl a strong 
desire to see, but witli which he professed liimself dis¬ 
appointed. Keturning to Padua, he proceeded leisuiely 
way of FeiTara and Bologna. At tlie former ])laco 
lie paid liis respects to the Grand Duke, Aljihouso 
d’Este, who convei-sed witli liini in “ very elegant Ital¬ 
ian,” when lie found that one of his visitors was ac¬ 
quainted with the language. AVhile at Ferrara he saw 
one of the saddest sights that any traveller’s eyes coidd 
look upon—the jioet Tasso confined as a limatic in the 
Hospital of St Anne, where he remained for seven miser¬ 
able years. By some strange omission, no note of it is 
made in the journal. But he has a few pathetic words 
on it in the “ Apology for I'aymond Sebond: ”— 

“ As from great friendships spring great enmities, and 
mortal diseases fiom vigorous health; so from the excep¬ 
tional and vivid emotions of our souls arise the most strange 
and distracted frenzies: it takes but half a turn of the foot 
to piuss from one to the other. In the actions of madmen we 
see how nearly allied madness is with the most vigorous 
operations of the mind. Who does not know how impercep¬ 
tible is the borderland between mailness and the sjirightly 
emotion,s of a lively spirit] . . . Great wits are ruined by 
tlieir own force and siqipleness. Into what a state has lately 
fallen, through his own emotions and lively fancies, one of 
the most able and brilliant of the Italian jioets, who ap¬ 
proached most nearly to the pure style of ancient poesy ! 
Has he not to thank his own fatal ])Owcrs—the light that 
liiis blinded him ]—that exact and subtle apprehension of 
reason, whicli has made him lose lii.s own ? that curious 
and laborious (piest of knowledge, which has led him into 
imbecility—that rare aptitude for mental exercises which has 
left him now without mind or the jKiwer to exercise it ] I 
felt even more anger than comi'assion to see him at Ferrara 
in such a piteous state, smdving himself, foigetting both 
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hiimelfand hisworb, which have been given to the i>iihlic 
unpolished and uiirnm-ctetl, wthout his biowlcdge though 
before his eyes.”—(II. 12.) 

Having heard that the road to Rome tlu'ougli tlu'. 
Duchy of Spolcto was infested with banditti, the tra¬ 
vellers resolved to take their way by Florence. Tliis 
Montaigne says he found the dearest city in Italy, wliile 
neither the lodgings, nor the cookery, nor tlie wines, nor 
the beds, were at all to liis liking, and where he “ found 
nothing to ainn.se liini eitlier in body or iniinl,” though 
he dined with the Grand Duke and the too well-known 
Bianca Capllo, formerly his mistress, but now made his 
wife by a public marriage. It must surely have been 
in a fit of ill-humour, or lie must have liad peculiar taste 
in the matter of beauty, when he directed his secretary 
to set down that “ lie had never been in a country whero 
he saw so few pretty women as in Italy.” 

Rome pleased him bettor, only that ho found it too 
full of Frenchmen, and heard too much of his own lan¬ 
guage in the streets. It struck him at once forcibly that 
the Rome of history was a buried city, whose founda¬ 
tions lie, as ho says in one of his essays, “ deep down in 
the antipodes,”—that “ the modern Romans were v'alk- 
ing on the tops of tlie habitations of their ancestoi’s.” 

There is nothing to be seen of ancient Rome except the 
sky under which it rose and stood, and the outlines of its 
form. Such knowledge of it as he had was altogether ab¬ 
stract and ideal, no image of it now remaining to satisfy tho 
outward senses. They who have asserted that at least the 
rums of Rome were still to be seen, said more than the facts 
warranted; for the ruins of so vast and majestic a pile would 
have msured more honour and reverence for its memory: 
nothing remained of Rome hut its sepulchre. The world. 
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detesting lier long domination, had first destroyed and broken 
into fragments tlie various parts of that M-ondious body, and 
then, finding that even when dead, prostrate, ami disfigured, 
she still tilled tliem with dread, they buried her very ruins. 
. . . The buildings in this bastard Rome which tlie moderns 
were erecting upon or appending to those glorious struc¬ 
tures of antiquity, though they might suffice to call forth the 
admimtion of the presetit age, yet seemed to him very mucli 
to resemble the nests which tlie crows and sparrows build 
on to the loofs ami walls of those churches in France which 
have been destroyed by the Huguenots.” 

He visited the ancient quarters of tlie city every day, 
“studying every jiart of it in detail.” He liad hired, 
in the first instance, a French guide, hut the man took 
oifence one day and left him. From tliat time he con¬ 
tented himself with studying books and maps carefully 
the evening before, and acting next morning on their 
information. Very soon, lie says, he “ could have guided 
his guide; ” and certainly very few travellers of tlie 
sixteeiitli eentiiry could liavc brought at once the same 
store of classical reading, and tlie same iiitelligeiit obser¬ 
vation, to the exploration of these wondrous ruins. “I 
have been bred uji amongst this people,” he says in one 
of liis e.ssays; “ I nndomtood the affairs of Rome long 
before I did tlio.se of my own liousc; I knew the Capitol 
and its plan long bcfoi-e I knew the Loimo, and the 
Tiber long before the Seine.” 

His stay at Rome lasted nearly five months (from 
^^ov. 30 to April 19); and liis interest in the anti¬ 
quities of tlie place did not jiievcnt his going through a 
coui-se of general siglit-secing curiously resembling that 
which commends itself to modern travellei-s. On Christ- 
nuis-day he heard the giand Pontifical mass at St Peter’s; 
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ol)serve(l, as we may too often now at tliese 
ous ceremonies at Rome and elsewhvii*, tliat (Inring tin* 
wliolc time the ecclesiastical dignitaries were talking ami 
chatting together, and that there w'as “ more nmgnifi- 
cence than devotion;” and ohserved also, as we cer¬ 
tainly should not in these days, that they di-ank from 
the sacred chalice through a certain instrument “ in 
OKler to secure themselves against poison.” On Jlaiin- 
day Tlnirsday, when one of the canons read “ at the full 
pitch of his voice” the bull of excomiminication against 
heretics, and against all princes who held j)ossession of 
any estates l)elonging to the Church, he noticed that the 
Cardinals de Medici and Cai-atia, “ who stood close by the 
Pope, laughed heartily at this last article.” The travellers 
had an audience of his Holiness, and kissed liis foot,—a 
ceremony which the “ Muscovite ” ambassador {who could 
speak no language but his o^vn, and had brought no inter¬ 
preter) for a long time stoutly resisted, and was only in- 
duced to comply by being assured that even bis master tlio 
Czar (Ivan the Terrible) would have to do it, for the jti-e- 
cedent set by kings he felt it beneath Ins dignity to fol¬ 
low. Montaigne pleased himself by fancying that, when 
it came to his oivn turn, his Holiness "mised his foot 
a little.” The Pope, Gregory XIII., who was then above 
eighty years old, made a strong impression on him, as a 
fine old man, with a long white beard, upright and ma- 
lestic, with no signs of bodUy infirmity. He is described 
as of a very gentle character, cliaritahlo in the extreme, 
and very easy of access; husying himself very little with 
politics, and rather too much disinclinod to give himself 
any trouble about public business; but firm in his deci¬ 
sions, and earnestly bent on doing what he deemed right 
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and just. His great pleasure was in building and endow¬ 
ing colleges for foreigners at Rome. During the visit of 
the travellers, the Portuguese ambassador did homage to 
the Pope for his master Philip II.; on which occasion 
tlie Muscovite envoy, who was present, expressed his 
opinion that the show was a very poor one indeed: “in 
his own country, when they spoke of bodies of horse¬ 
men, they always mejint twenty-five or thirty thousand.” 
Montaigne inspected tlic Vatican Library, and most of the 
churches, and mtnesscd the ceremony of circmncision 
in the Jewish synagogue j was present at tlie execu¬ 
tion (by lianging) of a notorious brigand chief named 
Catena, who had long been the terror of Ital}’, and had 
been guilty of the most brutal murders. His body was 
afterwards cjuartered; when Montaigne remarked that 
“ strangely enough, though tlie execution itself seemed 
to cause no emotion in the spectators, the first blow 
of the quartering awoke a lamentable cry of lioiror.” 
He made sevcial excursions in tlie neighbourhood, and 
was invited to a state dinner by one of the cardinals, 
by the governor of tlie city, and by the English am¬ 
bassador, at whose table he mot Ids old tutor Muretus, 
and “other learned men.” The Jesuit Maldonatus, his 
old acquaintance of Epernay, he also met again in Roman 
society, and found that lie agreed with him in opinion 
that the lower orders were more devout, but the higher 
classes less so, in Romo than in France, an<l tliat “ there 
were more religious men in Paris than in all Spain. 
Of the Jesuit society generally the traveller formed a 
high opinion. 

“ Never, I think, was there a community amongst us 
which occupied so high a place, or produced such results, as 
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these men will, if their phuis arc not intomn.tea. 'Hiev are 
ill oecupation ol alnmst all CLiistenaoiu, aial aaily semi 
forth from their boay men great in every class of greatness. 
They are the part of our Church system which threatens the 
most dani'ci' to tlie heretics of our times. 


His aescription of the ceivmonies of Holy AWck ami 
of the Carnival, iiiucli too long for ijiiotatioii, are full of 
interesting aetails, aiul sliow in how many jioints thoso 
shows were the same three huiiaretl years ago as they 
are now. He has at least one amusing story connected 
with these exliibitious Avhich is not open to the objec¬ 
tion attaching to so many of the amusing stories lie tells. 
In the various long processions on Holy *1 Irui'saay, he sa^v 
marcliing between tlie ranks a long file of iicnitents— 
five hundred at the least —wlio scourged themselves 
vigorously with cords from time to time, so that “ tlieir 
backs were torn and bleeding in a piteous fashion.” 


“ This exhibition,” he says, “ is a mystery I am not yet 
able quite to make out. They arc unquestionably very 
much tom and wounded, and they keep lashing themselves 
continually; yet from their demeanour, their firm step, the 
steadiness of their voice (for I heard several speak), and the 
expression of their countenances (for many of them walked 
uncovered through the street), you would have had no idea 
they were performing a painful or even serious action : yet 
among them were lads of not more than twelve or tliirteen. 
One of them, quite a boy, with a very pleasant countenance, 
passed close by me. A young woman uttered a ciy of pity 
when she saw how he was hurting himself; upon which he 
turned round to us and said, lauglnng, ‘ Basta! disfc che fo 
qtuslo per H Inipeuafi, non per li mid.' (‘Pshaw! tell her 
I am doing this for her sins, not for my omi.’) * Not only 
do they show no distress or want of will in this business, 


^ The Italian is Montaigne's own. 
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but tin.'}’do it with clieerfultiess, or at least with such indif- 
hrence, that you see tliejii occupying tlieir attention with 
other niattei's,—laughing and shouting in the street, running 
about and jumping, as people do in a great crush like that, 
when the line gets thrown into confusion.'’ 

These penitents, wliom he stispected to he poor peoj)le 
of the lower class udio liired out their hacks for the 
occasion, were accoinjtanied at certain intervals by men 
carrj'ing wine, 'which was from time to time oft’ered them 
to drink, and also to wasli then wounds. 

Before Jfontaigne left the city, he succeeded, notwithout 
some ditticulty, by grace of the Pope’s major-domo, who 
liad taken a great fancy to him, in obtaining his enrol¬ 
ment as a Boman citizen; a dignity which he tells us he 
“ had set all his wits to work to obtain,” and of which lie 
confesses lie was very j)roiKl. He transcribes the Latin 
hull, “magnificent with seals and gilt letters,” at tlie end 
of his essay “ On Vanity; ” and it is a document curious 
enough, with its juxtaposition of the Senate of Borne 
and His Jfost Christian Majesty of Prance, and its sig¬ 
nature of “ Horatius Fuscus, Sto-ri S.P.Q-B. Scribu.’’ 
But while in tliat essay he sjieaks of the eitizensliip of 
Borne as one of the hoiioui-s which were “not granted to 
him, but spontaneously olfered,” tlio more private record 
of the journal tells us that “ he set all his five wits to 
M’oi'k to obtain it.” 

By tills time he had sent home, for some reason or 
other, the persmi wlio had been acting as his secretary, 
and continued tin- joiunal in his own handwriting, though, 
as he says, not much relisliing the trouble. He had not 
escaped one of the annoyances common to travellers then 
as now,—the having his trunks remorselessly overhauled 
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at tho Roman ciistoin-houso, ami “every article, down U) 
the most trifling, rumiuiigcd and tumhlcd ahont.” 'ilie 
books, of comse, veic carried off fur strict examinatiun 
by the authorities, lest heresy should be surreiititi'nisly 
conveyed into the holy city. Among these was a cojiy 
of the Essays, which some time afterwards was returned 
to Irim with passages marketl for exijurgatioii. Umpies- 
tionably a good Catholic might have fonml many (jhjec- 
tionable passages in the volumes; but must of those cen¬ 
sured seem to have been of the most harmless nature, 
and tho author defeniled them stoutly. There could 
be no great liarm, he thought, in his use of the term 
“ Chance” (whem it would have been more orlliodux to 
write “Providence”), or in Ins ([notations from heretical 
poets, or in his apology for Julian the Apostate; ^ still less 
in his remarks that people in a sinful state of mind were 
not fit to go to prayer, or that to add torture to capital 
punishment was cruelty, or that a boy slioidd be taught 
to do everything. If these honest opinions of his were 
error’s in the sight of Holy Chnrcli, at least he had not 
been aware of it. The of tlie Sacred C\)llcgo, 

who appeal’s to have been a sensible man (though he know 
nothing of French, and only got his report of the Tlssays 
socoud-liand) was very much of !Montaigue*s opinion; and 
here is tho account of their parting inter\ncw:_ 

“ On the loth of April I went to take leave of the Maestro 
del Sacro Palazzo and his colleague, who begged me to pay no 

^ He enters ui-on a long ami able defence of this emperor (from 
which later apologists have lai^ely borrowitl) in the 19 tU essay of 
the Second Book. He contends that, though snrnamed “Apostate” 
for liaving abjured tho Cliristian religion. “ it is more likely that be 
b!ul never really adopted it, hut had only conformed, in ohedieuco 
to tho laws, till hv Kuccccili*d to the empire.** 
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attention to the censure of my hook, as several Frenchmen, 
they said, had since infonned them that it contained many 
absurdities. They assured me that they entertained a high 
opinion of my motives and my abilities, and also of my good¬ 
will towards the Church: adding, that they had such con¬ 
fidence in my conscientiousness and honesty, that they would 
leave it entirely to me, whenever I reprinted my book, to 
omit or correct any passages in which, on consideration, I 
might find 1 had expressed myself too freely, and among 
other things, the use of the expression ‘ Chance.'” 

They a.ssured him, for his further comfort, that many 
ecclesiastics of high reputation—even cardinals—had been 
censured for some passages in their writings, and were 
not a whit the worse thought of by the faithful. 

Four days after this interview the travellers left Rome 
by the old Via Flaminia for Loretto, which they reached 
by leisurely stages in five clays. They found the roads 
which converged on it crowded ^vith pilgrims coining and 
going,—not only single travellei-s, hut “companies of rich 
men performing the journey on foot,” all dressed alilce, and 
commonly preceded by a banner and crucifix. Montaigne 
paid liis devotions at the Santa Casa (wliich he describes 
as “ a small brick house, very old and poor") in the most 
ortliodox fashion; made his communion in the chapel 

jtsojf_“a privilege not accorded to every one”—and 

bestowed there an ex-voio oftering of some intrinsic value 
—a frame in which were fixed four silver statuettes, repre¬ 
senting the Virgin, witli kneeling fignies of himself and 
his wife and daughter, with the names in Latin ; his own 
as which is somewhat ambitious Latin 

to express a “ Chevalier of the Order of St Michel ’ 
During his short stay lie also “ got rid of fifty good 
crowns in wax tapers, images, rosaries, Da, and 
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such commodities,” which were on sale in all (juartcrs. 
His conduct on this and on other occasions will have to 
he noted hereafter in estimating the quality, negati^'e or 
positive, of his religion. It is very easy to say that his 
couimunion and his votive offering at Lorctto were mere 
concessions to conventionality; much easier to say tlian to 
prove. He speaks of the abundant minicles, for which 
“ every step in the place is famous,” much in the tone 
of a Protestant traveller now ; yet he relates the story 
of one cure effected on a young Parisian gentleman as 
though the evidence fairly sjitisfied him. Peihaps tlm 
very tone in which he tiilks of “ getting rid of his good 
crowns ” in exchange for consecrated tapers may he only 
the affectation of a man of fashion ashamed of apj)earing 
too much in earnest in such nmtters. 

From Loretto he went on to the baths of Della Villa, 
near Lucca, taking Florence again in his way. At these 
baths he lodged in a private house, witli a gentleman 
“who called himself Captain Paulini, and was a real 
army captain, too,” he assures us — where he found 
himself, on the whole, very comforhible. Ue led a very 
retired life, employing a good deal of his time in 
learning Italian, and beginning during his stay to write 
his journal in tliat language; but the admixture of 
I’rench idioms and of the patois of the district, com¬ 
bined with the iiTegular ortliography, make it very difli- 
cult even for an Italnm scholar to understand in the 
origimil. In fact, he seems to have carried out in some 
degree, in his composition, the receipt which he gives in 
one of his essays for learning Italian: “ You have only 
to take the first words which come to your tongue 
— Latin, French, Spanish, or Gascon —and add to 
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tliem tlie Italian terminations, and you can never fail 
to fall in with some idiom of the country, either 
Tuscan, or Koman, or Venetian, or Piedmontese, or 
Is^eapolitan.” ^ He spent great part of May and June 
at Della Villa (finding himself on his fii-st arrival the 
earliest visitor), and again part of August and Sej)- 
tember, paying a visit in the interval to Florence and 
Pisa. He was suffering severely in his health most of 
the time, and found little relief either from the baths or 
the waters. liluch of his journal at this period consists of 
the teilious details of an invalid who undertakes his own 
medical treatment; but it is fail' to say that in spite of 
this, the prevailing tone, far from being querulous or im¬ 
patient, is cheerfid and contented. He professes himself 
thankful for the many blessings Heaven has sent him, 
and tlio ills allotted to his share he will strive to bear as 
becomes a man. And when he says in one place, “ God’s 
will be done! ” it is jK)ssiblc that he attaches to that 
common formula neither more nor less meaning than do 
thousands who daily use it. 

During one of the intervals of his suflering he amused 
himself by giving a grand ball and supper, one Sunday 
afternoon, to the young men and girls of the neighbour¬ 
hood, at which prizes of no great value were to be awarded 
to the best and most gi-acefnl dancei-s. It appears to 
have been not unusual for \’isitors of distinction to give 
this sort of treat to the j)easantry; and lilontaigne—al¬ 
ways kindly in his relations with the working classes, 
and ahvays glad to figure as grand seigneiu—entered 
heartily into the spirit of the evening, and describes it 
at considerable length. The dancing began out of iloors, 

^ Essays, II. 12. 
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but finding it too hot, the company adjourned to “tho 
great hall of the Buonvisi palace.” Besides his liumhler 
guests, he had invited all the visitoi-s and neiglibonring 
gentry ; and he was not a little anxious duiiiig the earlier 
hours of the entertainment as to wliether these latt(T 
would come. They appcjne*!, however, in good time, iuid 
all took part in the dancing; and Boino of the ladies wero 
obliging enough, at their host’s retiuest, to form them¬ 
selves into a committee of taste, and assist him in award¬ 
ing the prizes. This was done with many speeches and 
compliments on all sides j and nothing apparently could 
have been more successful than tlie whole uffaii*, which 
after all was done very cheaply. “ It was really a most 
charming, and, for a Frenclunan, an unusual spectacle, to 
see these country girls, so handsome and so well dressed, 


quite like ladies, dancing with as much grace ami elegance 
as the best‘amongst us, only in a different fashion." It is 
highly characteristic of the \VTiter that he gave away one 
of the prizes slyly to “ a pretty girl outside the ball,” and 

that he invited to the supper a peasant woman_“very 

ugly, with a goitre in her neck "—who had a pas.sion for 
the verse of Ariosto, and Avas a kind of improvisatrico 
after her humble fashion. Such ac(|uaintance Avith the 
great national poet was by no means uncomiuon among 
the Italian peasixntry ; he speaks of consbmtly seeing the 
men, “ after their day’s Avork, sitting with lutes in their 
hands, and their sweethearts by their sides, reciting 
whole stanzas from ineinory/* 

It was immediately after one of his most acute fits of 
sufTenng that Montaigne received a communication by 
private letter Avhich led him to return homoAvards at 
once. He had been unanimously elected, in his absence, 

F.C\—YIL ’ 
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>rayor of tlie city of Bortloaux, an office wliich had been 
held by his father, and wliich his coriespondent now 
called upon him to accept “ for the love of his country.” 
He hesitated at first; but ho left the baths a few daj's 
afterwards for Home, where he found awaiting him the 
official document announcing his election. Ho returned 
forthwith to I'nmce by way of Genoa, Tiuin, and Milan, 
and reached once more liis chateau of Montaigne, June 
22, 1581. There he found a letter from tlie king, Henry 
III., “ordering and enjoining” him to accept the office 
of mayor, and assming him that such acceptance would 
be very agreeable, and his refusal highly displeasing to 
his Majesty. Montaigne tells us in his Essays ^ that it 
was this interposition of the royal command which won 
from him a reluctant consent to take office; but such a 
statement is hardly consistent with the facts as set down 
in his journaL 


1 III. K). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MONTAIGNE IN OFFICE. 

The mayoralty of Bordeaux, in the sixtecntli century, 
must not be confounded in idea witli such an oflicc aa 
administered now in any of our provincial cities. In 
point of state and diynity, our own “Loixl Mayor" scarce¬ 
ly approaches it. The office implied in itself a patent 
of nobility. Bordeaux was at that time the thinl in im¬ 
portance of the cities of France. All its ancient privi¬ 
leges, forfeited by the insurrection of 1548, had long 
since been restored. The mayor was always chosen, as 
the Clironique Bordcloise informs us, “from among the 
most noble, valiant, and able seigneurs of tlio district.” 
He must bo, above all things, “a gentleman, following 
the profession of arms;”^ and an election had even 
been refused confirmation by the king because this 
essential qualification had been overlooked. Mon¬ 
taigne’s immediate predecessor in office had been, as 
he takes pleasure in telling us, the Due de Eiron, and 
he was succeeded by M. de Matignon,—both Marshals 
of France. A troop of cavalry was under the mayor’s 
immediate command, and his standard was always home 

^ M. Gnm, Vie publique de M. de Montaigne, p. 211. 
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l)y gentlemen of noble houses. In official processions 
he was preceded by forty archers of the guard in scarlet 
sui'coats; and he liimself, in a robe of red and white 
velvet, rode on horseback followed by the jiunts of the 
city. He was, in fact, a mihtary as well as civil officer, 
holding a high j)osition, and with considerable responsi¬ 
bilities. 

But in spite of these considerations, which might have 
made the mayoralty agreeable to liim, Montaigne’s pro¬ 
fessed reluctance to accept it was probably not alto¬ 
gether allected. He hated the sliackles and the respon¬ 
sibility of public business, or indeed of business of any 
kind. Here is one of his many confessions of this feel¬ 
ing scattered here and there thi-ough the Essays, in wliich 
there must liave been some truth, even after allowing 
for that half-affected exaf^eration of his own weak¬ 
nesses which we find so often:— 

“ During the eighteen years I have managed my own 
estate, I have never been able to prevail with myself to look 
at my title-deeds, or see into those important matti-rs of 
busine.«3 which ought necessarily to be carried on under my 
own cognisance and attention. This is no philosophic con¬ 
tempt for transitory and worldly matters : I have not such a 
purified tiiste, and take these things for at lea.st as much as 
they are worth; hut certainly it is an idlene.<s and negli- 
cence inexcusable and childi.di. What would I not lather 
do tlian read over a contract 'f or than go and rummage dusty 
papers, the slave of my hnsiness—or, still woi’se, of other 
people’s business, as so many do for money / I hold noth¬ 
ing so dear-bought as cai-e and trouble, and aim at nothing 
so much ns ease and quiet.”—(III. 9.) 

So again, in liis os.say “On the Inconvenienco.s of 
Greatness,” his remaiks on his OAvn distaste for high 
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office are not contraJicteJ by iuiytliuij^ that w<r know 
of his public life:— 

“ It never befell me to wish for empire or royalty, C)r the 
elevation of high and commanding position. I do not cast 
my eyes that way: I love myself too much. When I think 
of rising, ’tis in a very humble way, by a constrained and 
timorous advancement, proper to my.self,—in resolution, in 
prudence, in health, in good looks, and in riches too: but those 
high dignities and supreme powers oppress my imagination. 
And quite in opposition to what the otlier said,' I .should 
perhaps like belter to be second or tliird in Perigurd than to 
be first in Paris; or at any rate, without falsehood, to be 
thinl in Paris rather than be first in office ihei-e. I am 
bound to a modemte station, not only by fortune but by 
choice ; and I have shown in the whole of my life and con¬ 
duct that I have rather avoided than otherwise the climbing 
above that station in life in which Heaven placed me at 
my birth. One’s natural j)osition is alike suited to us and 
easily filled. My spirit is so much of a poltroon, that I do 
not measure good fortune by its height,—I measure it by its 
easiness of attainment.”—(III. 7.) 

He was sufficiently plain-spokeir in giving the good 
ciUzeiis of Bordeaux to understand what manner of man 
they had elected as their cliief magistmte. He warned 
them that they were not to expect to find in the son 
that devotion to municipal duties which they remem¬ 
bered in the father. His father, he says—and hero ho 
takes another opixirtunity of offering his tribute of filial 
praise—liad “ a marvellous goodness of nature; never 
was there a kinder or more public-spirited man.” But 
he had been almost too devoted a public servant, even to 
the breaking of his rest when his years most reciuired it, 

1 Julius Cassar, who (according to Plutarch) said he had rather be 
the first in on Alpine village than the second in Rome. 
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to the injury of his liealth, and the prejudice of his pri¬ 
vate interests. Such martyrdom to tlie duties of office 
Montai^uie the yomiger was by no means inclined to 
undergo. 

“I represented to them faithfully and conscientiously all 
that I felt myself to he.—a man wiiliout memory, without 
vigilance, without experience, and wititout energy; but also, 
without liate, without ambition, without avarice, and with¬ 
out violence,—that they might thus he forewarned and in¬ 
structed what they had to expect from my services. And 
inasmuch as the knowledge they had of my late father, and 
their respect for his memory, had alone led them to their 
choice, I told them very plainly that I should be very sorry 
that anything should aflect my feelings so strongly as their 
affairs and the interests of their city had affected his.” 

Tlie tenure of tlie mayoralty was for a period of 
two years, and Montaigne’s regular term of office seems 
to have passed over (piietly enough. One or two let¬ 
ters from liim at this date arc extant, and there are 
notices of him here and there in contemporary memoirs, 
hut nothing of importance as hearing on liis character or 
conduct. It seems to have been not unusual, in the 
case of an able or popular mayor, to re-elect him for two 
years longer: and we may take it as evidence that the 
Seigneur de Jlontaigne had filled the office to the gen¬ 
eral satisfaction of his constituents, that the compliment 
of re-election was )iaid liim,—not, liowever, without 
considerable opposition, as we learn from the records of 
the time, though sncli opposition seems to have turned 
rather on tlie legality of a re-election than on the per¬ 
sonal claims of tlie candidate. 

But .stormy days were now heginning for France, and 
the quality of the mayor of Bordeaux was more likely to 
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be testcfl in liis prcoiu! tcnii of nftice limn in Iiin first- 
The “Holy League,” as it was tcviiied, lm<l been oigun- 
ised a few yeais before by tlic semml Duke of Guise, 
Avith the avowed object of protecting tiie Catbolie faitli, 
which was held to be endangered by the lat<‘ I'oncessifin 
of religious freedom and political rights to the Hiigue- 
uots. The League pronounced tlu- exclusion of all Pro¬ 
testant princes from the throne of France: aiul the vices 
of the present occupant, Henry HI., furnished Guise 
(who had his own private andntions) M'ith a )iretextfor 
denouncing him as a secret enemy to tlie faith. Henry 
had at first appealed to bis namesake of Navarre, who as 
a Protestant claimant to the succession was specially 
excluded by the rules of tlic League, for aid against this 
powerful faction; but he subse(iuently made t<‘rms with 
its Icadere, and declared war against the King of Navarre. 
A civil war of the fiercest description was now desolating 
the country. Armed hands of marauders, using the watch¬ 
words of tlie King, of Guise, or of Navarre, carried 
pillage and destruction even into the distant provinces; 
and no French gentleman could feel that his house, his 
liroperty, or his life, were safe from day to day. 

The mayor of Bordeaux would find his nflicc hy no 
means a sinecure in such troublous times. There is no 
reason to suppose that he in any way failed in liis pub- 
be duties; such evidence as we have (and some of his 
correspondence of this date has lately been discovered) 
tends to show that he was at his post when matters looked 
most dangerous, and that he was thoroughly trusted hy 
the Marshal de Matignon, then holding the military 
government of the district under Henry HI. It was 
most likely at Bordeaux or in its immediate neighbour- 
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hood, on some occasion of public excitement, that the 
following scene took jjlace, as related incidentally in one 
of the essays. It may be taken as fair evidence that the 
)nayor did not lack some of the qualities of a military 
commander. 

“There was a consultation as to holding a general review 
of certain troops under arms. Now this is a convenient op¬ 
portunity for secret revenge, and there is no occasion when it 
can be carried out with greater security. There w ere public 
and notorious symptoms that the affair would not be very 
safe for some whose duty it necessarily was to take the chief 
command in the review. Various counsels were offered, as 
upon a difficult question, and one which might have weighty 
consequences, lly advice was, to avoid above all things 
showing any sign of this distrust, and that we should go and 
ride through the lines with a confident air and composed 
countenance ; and that instead of cutting anything short (to 
which (he opinions of others rather tended), we should, on 
the contrary, desire the officers to chaige their men to fire 
sliarp and full volleys in honour of the company, and not 
to spare their powder. This had the effect of gratifying the 
suspected regiments, and engendered from that time forth a 
mutual confidence wliich was very advantageous.”—(III. 10.) 

We may conclude that ^fontaigne’s influence had much 
to do with a formal remonsti-ancc presented to tlie king 
in 1583 by tlie Mayor and Jurats, setting fortli the undue 
severity wilii whicli taxation pressed on tlie labouring 
classes, owing to the numerous legal exemi>tions claimed 
by the ])ri\ ilegecl ordem,—whereas, {ileadcfl tlie remon¬ 
strants, “ it was but reasonable that those in easy circum¬ 
stances should contribute more than those whose means 
were precarious and who lived by the sweat of their 
brow.” The document also contained a suggestion that 
to avoid the misery and the scandal of the crowd of 
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mendicant who were wandering t]ii<>u<'h tlio coimlry, 
sufferers from the rapine and pillage of the civil wai-s, an 
edict of Charles IX. should be i-evived by which each 
towijship shoidd be compelled to maintain its own poor. 
How far these wise and humane suggestions weri! at¬ 
tended to is very doubtful; but they are ent irely in 
accordance with all that we know of the Essayist’s feel¬ 
ings on these points. 

IrVe may perhaps gather fiom some expressions in tin- 
Essays—especially in the tenth of the Thinl Hook, where 
his mayoralty in fact serves him as his text—lliat tlie 
writer himself was not altogether sjitisfied with hi.s olli- 
cial career. He had found, as all men in office lind, dis¬ 
satisfied critics of his government. 

“Some say of this municipal office of mine, that I have 
behaved in it like a man too lazy to exert liinit^elf, and witli 
but a languid attention; and they are not without some 
apparent reiwon for what they say. I try to keep my thoughts 
aud ray mind in repose,—‘ as being always quiet by nature, so 
now from age: ’ * and if they now and then break out when 
some strong and forcible impression is made on them, it is 
without intention of mine. Yet from this natural indolence 
people ought not to draw any proof of incapacity (for want 
of pains and want of sense are two different things), and still 
of indifference or ingratitude towanls those citizens who 
did all that lay in their power to gratify me, both before 
they knew me and afterwards; and who did far more for mo 
in renewing their trust than in first bestowing it. I wish 
them all the good possible; ami assuredly, had occasion 
offered, there is nothing I would have spared in their service. 
I did for them as I would have done for myself. They say 
that my administration passed without mark or anything 
worthy of record. Be it so: they accuse my inactivity at 


^ He is quoting from Cicero. 
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n time wli'>n almost every one was convicted of doing too 
much. ... I came jirepared to exert myself somewhat 
more, if there had been any real occasion; for it is in my 
power to do rather more than I either do or am fond of doing. 
I never (Jiiiitted, so fur as I know, any exertion which duty 
fairly n quired of me. . . . I do not find fault with a 
magUlrate who goes to sleep, provided the pcoj>le sleep a.s 
well he: in that case, tlie laws may safely sleep too.”— 

(III. 10.) 

“^fontaigno,” says ^f. YiUeinain in liis “he- 

lievecl tliat liis government had not been severe enougli: 
I think so too; no doubt he was better fitted to study 
men tlian to govern them.” Somctliing like a conscious 
regret for missed opportunities appears in the words 
wliich conclude some remarks on those who are neither 
simply content with ignorance and obscurity, nor capable 
of attaining the higlier reghms of knowledge and use¬ 
fulness — “ who sit between two stools, as I and many 
more do; and therefore it is,” he continues, “that for 
my part f retire so far as I can into my fii^st and natu¬ 
ral station, whence I unsuccessfully tried to advance.” * 

But to the mi.serics of civil strife were now added those 
of pestilence. It seems to have begun in the city of 
Boitleaux itself, to have spread thence throughout the 
<li.strict, and to have been especially virulent and fatal in 
tlie neighbourlioiHl of the f’hateau de Montaigne, In 
Bordeaux itself, out of a population of 40,000, 18,000 
are said to have died. It has been urged against the 
mayor that he deserted his post when tliis danger was 
greatest, and when the presence of the cliief magistrate 
^ght have helped to preserve confidence, and enforce 
su5i sanitary measures as might he needful. He cer- 

11.54. 
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hinly rlcclined t^) return tlieie. tn ym-.-ide as re<|uest(nl at 
the election of his successor, in July InSo. ilie h-Ut-r 
is extant in which he thus excuses himself;— 


“ To the Jurats of Jioidcau/. 

“Gentlemkn, — I luive received here hy accident your 
message through favour of M. le XIarechal. 1 would sjniic 
neither life nor anything else in your service; and 1 will 
leave you to judge whether anything that I ciudd do for you 
hv my presence at the coming election is worth the risk 1 
should run, by coming into the city,considering the had stale 
it is now in, and notoriously for jkjisous coming from the 
fresh pure air, as I do. 1 will approach on We<lnesday as 
near you as I can, to Feuillasse, if the disease lias not reached 
that place; and then, as I wrote to M. la Motte, I shall be very 
happy to have tlie honour of meeting any one of your hudy, 
to receive your commands, and to discharge myself of any¬ 
thing 51. le Maitlchal may intmst me with for your company. 
Recommending myself humbly to your good graces, and pray¬ 
ing God to give you, gentlemen, a long and happy life, your 
humble servant and brother, Montaigne.* 

“ From Ljboornb, this 30<A of JuIjj 1585.” 

It is not a magnanimous letter; and the real question 
debated Wtween his critics and his apologists is udietlnu’ 
he bad quitted the city in selfish alarm, or whether tho 
claims of his own family and dependants, who a]>pear to 
have been in imminent danger from the same terrilih*. 
visitation, justified him in the belief that ho was more 
needed at home. The shite of things on Ids own estate 
was frightful enough. The bodies of the jieasantry >veic 
lying uiiburied in tho fields and by the roadsides; his 
lauds were untilled, the graps were rotting on the \unes. 
It would appear that there were deaths amongst his own 

* First printed hy M. Detclievcrr>-, 1850. 
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houseliolil, since he says that “the pestilence assailed 
him both within liis house and without.” At any rate, 
he had to leave it, and, with his wife and family, to 
lead for some time a wandering life. Such was the 
panic caused by diseases against which the science of 
those days was holjdess, that none of his friends seem 
to have been willing to give the party shelter. 

“ The sight of luy own liouse was liorrible to me. Every* 
thing there w;is left unprotected, at the mercy of any who 
coveted it. I, whose own nature is so hospitable, was in 
miserable distress to find a refuge for my family. A wander¬ 
ing household, we were causing terror to our friends and to 
ourselves, and a panic wherever we sought to settle, having 
to change our cpiarters the instant that any one’s finger 
began to aclie. All diseases at such times are taken for the 
plague—people do not give themselves time to discriminate.” 

“ For six miscralile months together,” he coJitinues, 
did he “serve a.s guide to this caravan.” "WTien ho at 
last rc-esta])lishe(l himself at Jfoutaigue, he foimd the 
whole neighhinu'hood devastated by the landess bands of 
jdunderors whom the civil wars had called into existence. 
He had his share of the perils to which all who have 
anything to lose arc exi>osed in times of i)artisau warfare, 
He was careful—or rather, it was in accordance with his 
natural temperament and his sceptical philosophy—not 
to throw hinisc'lf entlmsiastically into the cause of either 
of the conflicting factions. He had no sympathy with 
Guise or the League : Henry of 2^’avarre, as “Governor 
of the province of Guienne,” and “ Count of Perigord ” 
—for these were amongst his titles—was, as it were, a 
neighbour, aud had tudee been entertained by him as 
a guest. In a kind of journal which he at one time 
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attempted to keep, one of the few entvies of inucli in¬ 
terest is a note of the first of these visits:— 

“Dec. 1584.—The Kiiij'of Navarre came to see me 
at Montaigne, whcie lie had never been before. He re¬ 
mained there two days, served by my people, without any 
of his own officers; he allowed no assay [against poison], and 
slept in my bed. [Here follows a list of the gentlemen in 
his suite, some forty-five in number, who all slept at the 
chateau, with their servants, and ‘about as many others in 
the neighbouring vill;^;es.’] At the king’s departure I had 
a stag started for liim iu my forest, wliich led him a chose of 
two days.” * 

There can be no doubt, though his expressions aro 
cautious and guarded, and names arc studiously oniitted, 
that Montaigne rather admired Henry’s character, and 
extended to him his pei'soual sympatlues. ]hit lilon- 
taigne was a royalist on principle; and ho could not 
actively espouse the cause of a prince wlio was in 
arms against his king. In fact, his enemies might have 
said ho was too much inclined to sen'o two musters. 
He says of himself that he reaped the evil fruits of 
this moderation. “ I was pillaged,” ho says, “ by both 
parties; to the Glubelline I was a Guelph, and to the 
Guelph a Glubelline.” Yet it certainly seems to have 
resulted in his making few personal enemies. Two ad¬ 
ventures wliich befell him at this date may seem to illus¬ 
trate his rather exceptional position. In tliose days, 
when no man’s bouse or property was safe, one of the 
neighboming seigneurs, weU known to him, appeared one 
day at liis gate on a jaded horse, and asked for shelter 
and protection. He had been attacked, ho said, by an 

^ Bayle St John’s Montaigne, II. 254. 
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armed band of the enemy, his men defeated and dispersed, 
and himself hotly pursued. He was at once admitted, 
and hospitably entertained. Presently, at intervals, his 
retainers made their appearance in small parties of four 
or five, as men flying from a victorious enemy, until 
some five-and-twenty armed men on hoi-seback filled the 
courtyard of Jfontaigne. They would not dismount, 
though their leader was drinking within; and then it 
flashed upon the owner that the surprise and plunder of 
his chateau had been planned. After some time, how¬ 
ever, the commander of the party remounted his horse, 
and though his men seemed evidently expecting some 
very dilferent signal, they filed quietly after him out of 
the yard. “ He has since said, more than once (for ho 
was not ashamed to tell the story), that my unsuspicious 
countenance and frank behaviour took the power of 
treachery out of his hands.” On another occasion an 
ambush had been laid for him, and he found himself 
and his small party suddenly attacked by a number of 
gentlemen in visors, sup[)ortcd by a body of arquebus- 
iers. They carried him into a neighbouring wood, 
robbed him of his horse and money, rifled his baggage, 
and demanded promise of a large mnsom. There was 
even a proposal to kill him ; hut at last he was mounted - 
on a sorry jade, sepamted from his retainei-s, and carried 
away j)risoner. But they liad gone but a very little 
way, when the leader rode back to him, gave him his 
liberty, and made search for such of his property as 
could be recovered and restored. He then pulled off his 
visor, disclosed Ids name, and assured his late prisoner 
that he was indebteil for Ids release to Ids pleasant coun¬ 
tenance and fmnk and undaunted address. Montaigne 
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has woven these two personal anecdotes into his essay 
“On Physiognomy,” as insbmces of tlie favourahle iinpies- 
sion often made by an open countenance and good ex¬ 
pression—both of ^Yhich he tiattcrcd liimself he possessed.* 
But he admits that there was somctliing, after all, in tlie 
circumstances of his last escape, wlnVli he could never 
thoro\ighly understand ; and it is clear that U’c have not 
the true key to the unexpected tuni in either case, unless 
it be that the character of the Sieur dc Montaigne wa.s 
so generally known and appreciated tliat even the niavaml* 
ing captains could not, when it came to the point, find it 
in their hearts to destroy the property or ahnse the per¬ 
son of so inoffensive and kind-hearted a gentleman, He 
tells us that lie had never seen fit, in spite of the dan¬ 
gerous condition of the country, to put his house in a 
state of defence. It was not strong enough to it^sist a 
regular attack, and lie preferred not to appear to un’ite it; 
“ I have no guanl or sentinel,” he says, “ save the stara.” 

He found leisure and quiet enough, however, at some 
time during tliis unsettled |>ei'iod, to tlirow together tlie 
thirteen essays wliich make up the Tliii-d Book, ami 
complete the collection as we now have it. He went to 
Paris to get it published, in 1588; and the title-pago 
announces that no less than six hundred additions have 

» There was prolvably nmcli troth in this, if \vc may trust an 
anecdote which lie tells in his essay “ Onthe Force of Imagination" 
(I. 20). Simon Tlioinas, a celelnutwl physician of the time, one day 
met Montaigne, then quite a young man, at the hou.so of an old 
and feeble patient, suffering from disease of the lungs. Thomas 
advi^d him to get his young friend to visit him often, that the sight 
of Ids fresh complexion, pleasant countenance, and vigorous health 
might possibly do him good by some process of assimilation. “ Ho 
quite forgot,” adds Montaigne, “ that at the same time it might pos¬ 
sibly do me harm." ‘ 
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been made to the two first books. The quotations espe¬ 
cially were greatly multiplied, sometimes to the overload¬ 
ing of the page. Jfo other edition was published during 
the author’s life. 

He miglit, very possibly, but for his sincere dislike to 
sucli a position, have taken a more prominent part in the 
stirring events of hi.s time; for we are told by De Thou 
that his influence with both Henry of ^Navarre and 
with Henry of Guise was sufficient to induce him, on 
one occasion, to make an attempt to reconcile them. 
He was known, however, as a steady if not energetic 
royalist, and once, at least, had tlic honour of suffering 
in the cause. Wliilc lie was superintending the pub¬ 
lication of his new edition in Paris, ho was arrested 
and lodged in the Pastile by the Guise faction, in retali¬ 
ation for a gentleman of the League having been im¬ 
prisoned at Kouen by the King. His detention, however, 
lasted only a few hours, through the pei-sonal intercession - 
with the Duke of Guise of the Queen-mother, Catherine 
de Medici. Montaigne's relations with lier seem always 
to have been cordial and intimate, though the assertion 
of his having been lier private secretary has arisen from 
the fact of that office having been really held by another 
person of the same name. 

The assassination of Henry III., whose deatli without 
issue left the King of Kavarre, his heir-presumptive, the 
legitimate claimant to the thione of Fi-ance, released 
Montaigne from his somewhat ambiguous jiosition. Ho 
UTote more tlian one letter to Heiuy IV., even before he 
was recognised by that title, from which it would appear 
tliat tlieii' private relations had always been of a friendly 
cliaracter, and that Henry was well aware of the real feel- 
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Uigs of liis corrcsp'milont. In one of tliese letU'rs, iliili'il 
on Xew Year’s Day, 1590,‘ lie thus expresses him¬ 
self :— 

“ I have always foreseen for you Ihe same hij'h estate 
which you have now reacheil; ami you may reiiiemher that, 
even when I should have had to confess it as a sin to my 
priest, I coiihl not help looking upon your success witli a 
favourable eye. Now I can welcome it fully and heartily, 
with more propriety and more freedom.” 

It does not appear that they ever met again. The 
king had asked the witer to visit liim, ami Montiiigm* 
hoped the meeting would be in Paris; but be dietl 
before Henry made his entry Ibure. The last letter of 
his to the king which has been discovered is in reply to 
some request for his services in support of Mai-shal de 
Matignon. It concludes as follows:— 

“Your iMaje.sty will be pleased to do me so much justice 
as to believe that I shall never complain of my juu-se in a 
service in wliich I would not grudge my life. I have never 
yet made any gain from the liberality of kings,—whicli I 
have never solicited or deserveil,—and have never received 
payment for anything 1 have done in their service, as 
your Majesty may partly be aware; and what I have done 
for your predecessors I will yet much more willingly do for 
yourself. I am, Sii-e, as rich as I wish to be. When I shall 
have drained my purse in your Majesty’s service in Paris, 1 
wll make bold to say so ; and then, if you think me worthy 
to be retained longer in your employ, you .shall have me a 
cheaper bargain than the humblest of your oIBcei-s.”—[Sept 
2, 1590.] 

Of the two remaining yetxrs of the Essayist’s life we 

1 Discovered amongst the “Collection Dupuy” in tlio InuKirial 
library at Paris, by M. A. JnbimU, so lately as 1850. 

P.O.—VIL 
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know little or nothing: tliey were probably passed 
ipiietly in liis country-house, in turning over and over 
again his favourite books in his libmry, correcting and 
(.•iilarging liis essjiys, or riding after his hounds, as he 
tells us in one of his later essays he continued to do, 
“witli a youthful and reckless eagerness.” He died 
of a quinsy, after a very few day.s’ illness. The dis¬ 
ease induced paralysis of the tongue: he was conscious 
that it was likely to j>rove fatal, and seems to have 
met his death wth much calmness and presence of 
mind. The thoughtful kindness for his dependants 
that had always marked his cliaracter was shown in 
his last dispositions. He had already made his v'ill; 
but when he found his case was hopeless, he got out 
of bed, put on his dressing • govm, and vTote a mes¬ 
sage to summon all the servants and otluu's to whom ho 
had bequeathed legacies. "When they were assembled, 
lio ])aid each the amount of the bequest,—“ foiv.seeing 
they might have some difficulty in obtaining it from his 
heirs.” Etienne Pasquier, who had been one of his most 
intimate friends, gives an account of his la.st moments. 
“ He lay for three wliole days in full possession of his 
senses, but without the power of speech; and for that 
rciuson he was obliged to have K-course to his pen 
to make his wishes known. And as he found his end 
drawing near, he begged his ■wife, in a little note, to 
have certain gentlemen his neighbour's summoned, in 
order to bid them farewell. 'When they ai-rived, he had 
mass said in hi.s chamber; and as the priest was in the 
act of elevating the Host, tlie poor gentleman .sprang for¬ 
ward in his bed, as well as he coukl in liis feeble state, 
with his hands clasped, and in tliat last act offered up 
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his soul to God— a beautiful iiiiiTOV of his imvanl h'cl- 




So died the genial E.«sayist, in his sixtieth j'car, with 
few of the inrirmitics of age, and withemt much of tin- 
severe sulfeiing at the last which he evidently so niiu li 
dreaded. We may well helicvc that in spite rd his many 
faults he M’as sincerely regi-ettcd. “ I love, respect, iiiid 
honour his memory,” wrote his friend l^istpiicr, “more 
than that of any man." His ///A- d'aUiiina\ Marie de 
Gouniay, made a long and perilous journey across France 
to visit the soiTOwing widow and daughter. “ We have 
lost a great man,” says Justus Lipsius, the eelcbi-ated 
scholar, in a Latin letter of condolence written to her on 


the occasion; adding an e]>igrannnatic phiase of farewell 
highly Montaigiiesque in its character—“ Rkh-ui file iios, 
$i milt dolor ."—“He would laugh at us, if he knew 
that wo were grieving for him.” 


hfademoiselle de Gournay at once undertook, at 

Madame de Montaigne’s rcrpiest, the supervision of a 

new and corrected edition of the Essays, which their 

author had all but arranged for publication when his 

labours were cut short by death. She spent fifteen 

months at the chateau in preparing thi.s for the press, 

translating all the clas.sical fjuotations, and revising 

the proofs herself. It was published in 1595, in folio, 

containing, acconling to the titlc*-pnge, more than one- 

third more matter than any of the previous impressions; 

and still continues perhaps the finest and most authentic 
edition. 


As he left no male heii-s, he desired that liis family 
amis should be borne by Pierre Cbarron, a theologian 
* Letters of Eticune Pasquier, Book xviii. 1. 
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ami j)reacher of considerable repute, whose acquaintance 
he liatl fii-st made in lo86, and with whom, during the 
last three years of liis life, he had lived on terms of 
intimate friendslnp. It seems probable that liis daugliter 
Leonore’s marriage Inul not turned out altogether to liis 
satisfaction, if tlie following remark in one of his later 
essays be taken in connection with sucli an unusual 
legacy 

One of my wishes at this time ivould be to have a son-in- 
law who would kindly clierish my old age, and lull it gently 
to rest: in who.se hands I might deposit, with full powei-s, 
the management and employment of my property, to do with 
it ;w I do myself, and receive from it wliat I receive, provided 
lie would undertake it in a grateful and friendly spirit. But 
the fact is, we are living in an age when loyalty in one’s own 
children is a thing unknown.”—(JII. 9.) 

Charron wius a great admii’er of the Essays, and repro¬ 
duced a good deal of their philosophy, in a liaiil and 
cold style, in his own volumes “On Wisdom,” which 
had at one time no little popularity. Bayle considei’s 
tliat Monhiigne’s affection for his new friend was founded 
partly upon tlie same reasons as liis attachment to Marie 
de Gournay. “No doubt,” lie remarks, “Charron’s 
docility as a pupil contributed very much to Montaigne’s 
affection for him.” A “malicious” remark, M. Griin 
tliinks it. Coming from Bayle, perliaps it is; but it is 
not very unnatural or reprehensible if tlie sense of being 
a])preciati-d has a strong influence on the peiisonal feel¬ 
ings of an author. 

His remains lay fii-st at Montaigne, but were soon 
removed to tlie cliapid of the Feuillans, now attached to 
the College at Bonleaux. There may still lie .seen liis 
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ofligy in full armour, with long Latin and Oh'fk insrriji- 
tions helow. .The municipal autlnuitie.s of tin* l•ily, in 
the days of the fii-st Revolution, iiitcntling, as it n iuild 
appear, t(» destroy or desecrate tin* cliapel, in whiclj ca-so 
it woidd he lu) longer a safe res(ing-)>lace for his iishe.s, 
declared hy fonnal edict that “itAvas the duty of the 
Repuhlic to take chaigc of them, and to honour tlm 
mcniovy of the immortal author of the Kssavs;” and re¬ 
moved them with considerahle ceremony to tin* hall nf 
the Mus(5e. The coffin was placed on a car dniwn hy four 
horses, and having inscribed on iks sides sentences ex¬ 
tracted from the Essays; a pr<tfessor proinuinced a public 
eulogiuin on their author; and the chief civil ainl military 
authorities, the pi’ofcssoi’s of the several schools and their 
puj)Us, and the membei'S of the learned and scientific 
societies, all accompanied this solemn republican linnshi- 
tion. Rut it Avas afterwards discovered that the remains 
Avlncli had been tlic subject of all this ceremony Avero, 
after all, not those of lifontaignc liimself, hut of some 
other member of the family : and in 1803 the body and 
tlic momiment Averc restored, by the care of one of his 

descendants, to their old position in the chiipi-l, Avhero 
they still remain. 
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THE ESSAYS. 

In any attempt to ''ive, witliin the compass of a few 
pages, an idea of the spirit and cliaracter of the Essays 
of ^lontaigne, it is well to bear in mind, as a warning, 
what their author liimself lays donm in his celebrated 
essay on the “Art of Conversation "—that “every 
abridgment of a good book is a foolish abridgment.” 
Tlie only defence of such an attempt in the present case 
is, that Montaigne can scarcely be said to liave written 
“ a book ” at all, and himself disclaims any sucli inten¬ 
tion. "We feel, as we read him, tliat we aic in charm¬ 
ing company; hut he is nither the companion for an 
liour’s delightful gossip, to whieli we ivtimi with fresli 
appetite frum time to time, than the author to whose 
work we (htvote ourselves, from the fimt jjago to the 
la.st, witli a continuous interest and attention. He is 
“ the liandlx'ok for gentlemen in their leisure horn’s, 
.says Iluet: we can take him up and lay liim down as 
we will. Nothing is more characteristic of his cssiiys 
than their desiiltniine.ss. And this is uiteiitional ami 
conscious on the part of their author. 
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“ If I did not know myself so well, I lul'-lit risk llie 
attempting to treat of some subject tboronglily, and deceive 
myself !is to my own incapacity. Throwing in jcs 1 do a 
woixl here and there, slireds of .sundry patterns, scattered 
about without design or professed pur|iose, I am not bound 
to make good everything I say, or to keep strictly to niy 
subject, without the liberty to change it when 1 please, 
and to give myself up to doubt and indecision, and to my 
ruling principle, which is professing to know nutliing.”— 
(I. 50.) 

“ For my own part, the very lieing lied to what I say is 
quite enough to loose me from it.” 

The author who speaks thus of his otni work could 
haixUy feel very indignant at its being road in some¬ 
what the same irregular fashion as it was written. Tho 
very titles of his chaptere often seem as though they 
had been adopted purposely to show on hoxv slender 
a thread of that kind he could hang page after page of 
amusuig discourse. The chapters “ On Cripples ” and 
“ On Coaches ” contain very little to satisfy tho cui’ious 
inquirer upon either subject: the essay “ On Vanity ” 
consists chiefly (perhaps not so very inappropriately) of 
the personal history of the Essayist himself. Tlieso 
titles, he confesses, “do not always comprehend tho 
whole matter ” (indeed very seldom); “ they often de¬ 
note it by some mark onlyand be is somewhat un¬ 
reasonable in expecting his leaders to foUoiv him 
tlirough all that curious chain of thought of wliich 
many of the connecting links existed only in the mind 
of tho writer. He had read the “ Phajdra ’* of Plato, 
and greatly admired that “motley and fantastic com¬ 
position,” which began about love and thou went off 
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into rhetoric. He liail found the same discni-sivencss 
in his beloved Plutaivh:— 

“ There are tivatises of his in which he forj'et.s his theme; 
in which the subject of his discoui'se only shows itself inci¬ 
dentally, and is overlaid by foreign matter. Look at his 
manner in his ‘ Da’inon of Socrates.’ Heavens ! what spor¬ 
tive digressions! how charming the variety is! And then 
most of all when it seems undesigned and fortuitous. It 
is the careless reader that loses sight of my subject, not 
I ; there u’ill always be found in a corner some words to 
the purpose, though they lie very close.”—(III. 9.) 

But he not only treats in the same essay of half-a- 
dozen different things,—he returns sometimes again and 
again to tlie same sulyect in portions of different essays; 
detached fragments from his writings can hanlly be more 
fragmentary reading than the Essays themstdves: and in 
some cases it might be possible to piece togetlicr, ont of 
their pages, scattered thoughts on the same subject wliicli 
would present in appeanmee a more connected train of 
ideas than one of tlie longer es.says as they shuid. 

This may serve as some apology for offering liere, not 
tlie “abridgment” M’hich Montaigne so strongly depre¬ 
cated, and which the chameter of liis om’ii witings 
would least admit, but some sucli selection and ari-ange- 
ment of bis thmiglits and fancies as may at once servo 
to introduce tbem to readei's to wliom the Essays are 
little knomi, ami temjd such b‘ read fiirllier for tlieni- 
sclves. It must he remarked, at llie .same time, that the 
;mtlioi'’s antii[uat<Ml Erencli (abounding, as he confesses, 
with Gascon words and idioms, and witli not a few 
I.atinisms besides) presents occasional difficulties, and 
that the existing translations, of which Florios perhaps 
still remains the best, are not always satisfactory. 
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Tliere is no m*p<l to follow the iiuthcr’s anaiigcmcnt, 
which is purely arbitrary and accidental. iMost of the 
passages in which he dwells on the incidents of his own 
life and on his poreonal habits have already been tpiotod 
in the preceding chapter's. Lot us begin hei-e with 
the essay “On the Education of Cluldrcn,” thrown into 
the form of a letter to the author’s friend aiul country- 
neighbour Diana de Foix, Countess of Garson, who 
wa.s at that time expecting to give birth to a son and 
heir. Here, as in otlier cases, the writer talks of many 
things besides education; but wliat lie does .say on tlie 
subject is peiiineut and sensible. His fii-st point is the 
choice of a tutor. 

“ For a hoy of good birth rvlio aspires to letters, not with 
a view to gain, nor so much for any e.xternal advantages as 
for his own private benefit and to furnish and enrich his 
mind, having rather a desire to turn out a sen.dble man 
than a learned one, I would have his friends be careful to 
choose for him an instructor who has rather a well-balanced 
head than a well-filled one ; and that, lliough both be 
required, they should look more for charjicter and intel¬ 
ligence tlian for learning. And lie should cany out his 
charge after a new fashion. 

Teachere are wont to he continually druniniiug into our 
^rs, as if they were iiouring into a funnel; wlnle our part 
IS to repeat what they have told us. I would have him 
correct tliis niisUike ; and that from the very first, according 
to the capacity of the pupil whom he lias in hand, he should 

egnn to put it to tha test, by making him taste, choose, 
au< iscriminate things for himself; sometime.'i opening tlie 
^ay for him, sometimes leaving hijn to open it for liimself. 

^ou not have the tutor be always the one to originate 
an 1 w, or to speak; I would have him listen to what his 
pupi as to say in his turn. Socrates, and Arcesilaus after 
mm, made their scholars talk first, and then talked to them. 
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‘ Tliu very authority of those who teach often stands in the 
way of those who are learning.’* It is good to make the 
]»uj»il show his paces before him, so as to judge of his going, 
and how far the tutor must hold himself in check to accom¬ 
modate his own pace to the other.” 

The advice which follows, though it be tlmee hundred 
yeai-s old, is not too antiquated to apply still to some of 
our public schools:— 


“ Tliose wlio undertake, according to our present fashion, 
to instruct in the same lesson, and by one uniform method, 
a number of boys of such different intellects and capacitie.s, 
need not wonder that amongst such a crowd of children they 
scarcely find two or three who carry away with them any 
real fruit of their teaching. Let them examine the pupil 
not only a.s to the words of the lesson, but in the sense and 
matter; and let them judge how far he has profited by it, 
not by the evidence of his memory, but of his mind. Let 
them make him put what he has just learned into a hun¬ 
dred different shapes, and fit it to so many different subjects, 
to see whether he has yet really taken it in and made it 
his own ; judging of his progress as he goes, as in the Dia¬ 
logues of Plato. It is a proof that we have not digested our 
food, if we throw it up just as we swallowed it: the .stomach 
has not done its work, unless it has changed the form and 
the state of what we gave it to deal with.” 

He is no advocate for home education:— 


“ It is the univci'sally received opinion that it is not 
judicious to bring up children in their parents’ lap. Their 
natural affection makes even the most sensible of them too 
tender and indulgent; they are unable either to correct 
them for their faults, or see them brought up in haidiliood 
and amongst some risks, as they ought to be. . . . 
Vet whoever would make a lad into a man good for any¬ 
thing, must unquestionably not spare him in his youth. 


* Cicero tie Nat. Deor., i. 5. 
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. Besiilfs, iLc authority of the tutor, wliich ouoiil 
to he sovereign over him, is interrui-tcl nii.l himUiv.i 
by the presence of the parents; added to which, t)ie resi-ect 
paid to the boy by all the household, and the knowledge -i 
the wealth and greatness of his house, are in my opinion 
no slight disadvantages at that early age. ’ 


jroiitaigne objects, as we liuve seen alivatly in his 
remarks on the French colleges, to eorjxual jiunishineiit, 
wliich was carried to a hrutal excess in liis day; hut lie 
is so far in accordance witli one of the latest (leveh'ii- 
ments in our modern education, that he attaches liigh 
value to athletics:— 


“ Our very exercises and recreations should form an im¬ 
portant part of our study—numiug and wrestling, music mid 
dancing, hunting, the management of a horse and tlie liand- 
ling of arms. I would have the bov’-s outward mien and be¬ 
haviour, and the graceful caniage of his body, cultivate'! as 
well as his mind. It is not a btaly only, or a mind only, 
that wc have to fashion; it is a uiau, and wc must not 
divide him into two.” 


On another point, Ids views arc in direct contra-st to 
the somewhat luxurious habits affected of late by the 
English public-school-hoy. Not a few readers may bo 
of opinion that our school authorities might take a lesson 
from ilontaigne:— 

“ Discourage in him all luxury and fastidiousness in his 
dress and lodging, in his eating and dnnkiug: accustom him 
to all kinds, that he may turn out no fine gentleman or 
cai|)et-knight, but a hanly and vigorous young man. As 
a boy, as a man, and now in my old age, 1 have always 
thought and felt the same on this point.” 

0 might bo sure that he would have his young gcu- 
tlemau made, like himself, a citizen of the world, and 
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raised above the pettiness and narrovTiess of mere na¬ 
tional pivjiidices. He would liave him learn from men 
as well as from books :— 

“The givat world is the min-or in which we must look, if 
we would reallv know ourselves. In short, I would have 
that to be my scholar’s book. The great variety of humours, 
of sects, of judgments, of opinions, of laws and customs, teach 
us to judge soberly of our own, and lead our judgment to 
recognise its own imperfection and natural infimnty: and 
this is no mean apprenticeship. So iiiany revolutions in 
states, and changes in the fortunes of nations, instruct us not 
to see so great a miracle in our own: so many names, so 
many victories and conquests buried in oblivion, make it 
ridiculous to hope to immortalise our own names by the 
capture of a dozen dragoons, or a paltry fort M’hich is only 
remembered by its ruins.” 

Sucli a school can alone prevent his adopting the 
muTuw views of the vulgar:— 

“ A man’s judgment gains marvellous clearness of view by 
intercourse with the world; we all get contracted and con¬ 
gested in ourselves, and cannot see beyond the length of our 
nose. . . . When the vines get nipped with the frost in 
our village, my friend the priest concludes from it that 
Heaven is wroth with the whole human race, and that the 
pip has already got hold of the Cannibals. In looking at 
these civil wars of oui-s, >vlio is not apt to e.xclaim tiiat the 
machine of the universe is upset, and that the day of judg¬ 
ment is upon us ? Never considering that many worse things 
liuve hap]iened, and that in ten thousand other parts of the 
world people are enjoying themselves notwithstanding, bor 
my 2 »art, considering the geiiei-al licence and impunity, I am 
surprised to see so much moderation and forbearance. To 
the man who feels the hailstorm over his head, the whole 
hemisphere seems wrapped in storm and tempest. 
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“ Mere bookish kijowledge is but a poor stock of know* 
led"e indeed: 1 am coutciit it should serve fur embellish¬ 
ment, but not for a foundation. . . . For this reason, 
intercourse with men, and the visitinj' ol foreign conntries, 
are wonderfully useful: not merely to bring back, after the 
fasliion of our young French nobility, an account of how 
many paces in cjrcuit the Pantheon is, or of the richness of 
the dress worn hy the Signora Livia ; or, like some others, 
liow much longer or broader Ner(»'s face :ipj>ears in some old 
ruin there than on such a particular medal: but to carry 
away from thence a general knowledge of the humonra and 
manners of the people, and to whet and sharpen our own 
wits by rubbing them against those of others. I would have 
him begin to travel in his early years; and in the first 
place, in order to kill two binls with one stone, among the 
adjoining nations whose language difVei-s most from our 
own, and to which our tongue will never bend itself unless 
we fashion it to the use betimes. 


“He should be advised, when in comiwiny, to have his 
eyes everywhere; for I find that the highest seats ai-e com¬ 
monly occupied by the least able men, and that the richest 
gifts of fortune are seldom accompanied by high uhilities. 
I liave known occasions when, while tliey were tliseussing 
at the top of the table the beauty of some ta]>estry, or the 
flavour of a particular Malvoisie, tliey were losing some excel¬ 
lent remarks at the other end. He should sound the special 
capabilities of every man—a cow-herd, a mason, any casual 
passenger he should make use of them all, and borrow 
from each according to his trade; for all will help to hi.s in¬ 
struction. The very stupidity and weakness of others will 
furnish him with lessons: by contrasting the good qualities 


^ Like other mentors, Montaigne faileil sometimes to carry out his 
theories in his omi practice: he confesses elsewhere tluat “ ho envies 
those who can find pleasure in chatting with a wirpentcr or a gar¬ 
dener." 
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ami the liahits of all he meets, he vill breed in himself an 
emulation of tlie good and a contempt of the evil. 

“Let there l)e implanted in his mind an honest curiosity 
to iiniuiie into everything. Whatever there be remarkable 
in his own neighbourhood, let him go to see it,—a building, 
a fountain, a per.son, the site of some ancient battle, the 


truck of Ca’sjir or of (.'harlemagne. 


Let him iiujuire into the 


character, the 


revenues, and tlie alliances of this jirince and 


of that; such things arc very pleasant to learn, and veiy use¬ 


ful to know. In tiiis converse with men I undei-stand to be ' 


comprised, and principally, those who no longer live but in 
tlm records of history; by means of .such records, he will be 
put in communication witli the grand spirits of better ages. 
An unprofitable study he may make it, who so wills; but 
also, to him who .so wills, it may be a study that bears in¬ 
valuable fruit,—the only study, according to Plato, wliich the 
Lacedtcmonians reserved for themselves. But let my in¬ 
structor reiucmher wliat end his office should have in view; 


and let him not impre.^s upon iiLs pupil so much the date of 
the fall of Cartilage, as the characters of Hannihal and 
Scipio: nor .so much the place where Marcellus died, as 
why it was a breach of duty for him to have died there. 
Let him not be taught the facts of history so carefully, as 
liowto judge of them. In my opinion, it is the study to which 
of all otliers we apply our.<elves in very different fashion. I 
have read in Livy a hundred things which another never 
.saw there; Plutarch ha.s read a hundred more things there 
than I have ever been able to find,—and possibly more than 
tlie author ever set down : to some, his work serves as a 
mere stmlv of grammar ; to others it is the very anatomy of 
]»hilosophy, by which the most abstruse principles of human 
nature are investigated. 


“ Let liim eschew that pedantic and uncourteous habit, 
that puerile ambition of wi.diing to appear more refined than 
other people, something diff'erent from the rest of the world; 
nor, as thongli fault-finding and newfangled notions were 
accomplisliments difficult to acquire, let him .«cek to derive a 
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special reputation from tiicse tiling.^. As it is the priviU-jic 

of greiit poets only to avail themselves of llie licences ol tln ir 
art, so it is intolerable that any but great ami illustrious souls 
should claim the privilege of holding themselves above the 
oidinary habits of society. Singularity ami oddity of every 
kind in our character and habits are to be avoided, as opjK.sed 
to the rules of good society.” 

IIo repeats this in another essay ;— 

“The wiirst quality in a geiitleiiian is fastidiousness, and 
the being tied to a certain particular way; and it is partic¬ 
ular, if it be not pliable and adaptive.” 

He ranks a scientific and technical education far be¬ 
low that wliicli we call (and, as he woultl contend, justly) 
a Hbei-al one. Ami, as wo might readily foresee, liis 
idea of the root of a libei-.il education is the study of 
moral philosojiliy:— 

“ It seems to me tlwt the first to.nching witli wliicli we 
ought to imbue his mind should be that which is to regulate 
his morals and his feelings ; which shall teach him to know 
himself, and to know how to live well and to die well. 
Amongst the libera! arts, let us begin with that which makes 
us free ; they all serve, no doubt, in their degree, to the or¬ 
dering and employment of our life, as cverytliing else does 
also, in some sort: but let us make choice of tliat which 
serves to that end directly ami professedly. ’Tis great 
foolishness to teach our children the knowledge of the stars 
and the motions of the eighth sphere before we teach them 
the knowledge of themselves.” 

And after insisting upon it that childivu are never too 
young to learn at least the elements of this knowledge, 
and that the lessons of moral philosophy are not more 
difficult for the youthful student than the subtleties of 
logic or the prohlems of geometry—“ things hy which onr 
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lives can never be mended” —he adds these striking 
words:— 

“To our young scholar, his closet or the garden, his table 
and his bed, solitude or company, morning and evening,— 
all hours shall be alike, all places shall seia-e him for study: 
for philosophy, which, as being that which moulds our judg¬ 
ments and our characters, will be his principal lesson, has 
the privilege of mingling itself with everythbg.” 

He is to be early taught also to form an independent 
judgment, and to take notliing on trust. In fact, Mon¬ 
taigne would have bis young gentleman something of a 
Pyrrhonist, like himself:— 

“Let him be made to sift and examine everything, and to 
give nothing a place in his heatl upon mere authority and 
credit. Let the principles of Aristotle be no more principles 
to him than the principles of Epicurus or of the Stoics: 
let this divei-sity of opinions be laid before him; he will 
make his choice among them, if he hits the strength : if Jiot, 
he will continue in doubt. For if he embraces the opinions 
of Xenophon and Plato of his own proper judgment, then 
these opinions will be no longer theirs hut his own ; he who 
follows another, follows nothing: he finds nothing, because 
he seeks tiothing. Let him at leu.st know what he knows. 
His business is to imbibe their knowledge, not to adopt their 
dogmas; let him foiget by all means, if he chooses, where he 
cot his principles, provided he knows how to use them for 
himself.’' 

He would have his youth of noble birth loyal and chival¬ 
rous, but not of the courtier type:— 

“ If his tutor be of my humoin-, he will form his disposi¬ 
tion to be a very loyal subject to bis prince, very devoted to 
his person, and bjave in his ser\’ice : but he will discourage 
in him any wish to attach himself to him by any other tie 
than that of public duty. Independently of other draw- 
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bacts inconsistent wit)i »ur liberty, which arise from smli 
jiiivate obligations, a man’s judgment is a« it were pledgi-il 
and puiTliasoil: it is either less free and independent, or 
incurs llie charge of ini|iruileiice or ingratitude. He wlio 
is purely a courtier has neither the liherfy nor tlie will to 
si)eak or lliink otherwise than favourably of a muster win*, 
among so many thousand others of his subjects, has chosen 
him for advancement and promotion at lii.s own hand. Such 
favours and advantages, not without some reason, corrupt 
our independence atid dazzle our view. So we commonly 
find the language of such pei-sons different from the language 
of any other class in tlie state, and cairying very little 
credit with it in such matters.” 

To conclncle these extracts from an essay wliich will 
repay tlmrough and careful reading, and from which 
later writers (notably liousseau in his ‘Emile’) have 
dnrwn largely, let us take tlie “short method” in which 
the author would deal with a wilful and hopeless pupil; 

“ If the pujiil should turn out to be of such a contrary dis¬ 
position, that he loves belter to listen to a foolish story than 
to the narrative of some interesting travel, or to a mtioiial 
discussion ; that at the sound of a drum thut stii-s the youth¬ 
ful ardour of his companions he will turn to follow another 
that calls to their tricks a troop of mountebanks; if in his 
heart he does not find it more pleasant and delightful to 
Mturn covered with dust and glory from the field of battle 
than from the tennis-court or the games in which he has can ied 
off the pnze j—I can find no other remedy for such a case 
but that he be bound apprentice to a pastry-cook in some 
respectable town, were he the son of a duke.” 

In the copy which the author left with correction^ 
in his own handwitiiig, the method recommended i« 
shorter and sharper still: “That his tuUir strangle Ivim 
in good time, if he am do so tciihout witnesses.- or other- 

F.C.—VII. 
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wise put him apprentice.” M. Xaigeon has thus 
printed the passage in his edition of 1802. 

Xo one can fail to recognise, in the principles of 
education sketched out in this essay, the e.ssential points 
of the ti'iiinuig of a gentleman in the true sense of tlic 
word. If some of the suggestions should seem to the 
wisdom of our nineteenth century trite and common¬ 
place, let us hear in mind that they were put on paper 
three hundred years ago. How many steps have we 
made in advance since their date, in real education 1 and 
how many even of these have been made uithin the 
present century 1 Had English education, a hundred 
yeai-s ago, approached in principle or practice to any¬ 
thing like the ideal of Jlontaigne 1 

One grave omission will be remarked. Xot a word 
is breathed of any religious principle or duty to be in¬ 
culcated,—any religious foimdation on which morality is 
to rest. In the great issues of life, pliilosophy is to he 
the only guide. As to anything higlier than that, Jlon- 
taigne is silent, because ho has nothing to teach. If tlio 
intelligent pupil sliould question him on that gi’cat sub¬ 
ject, he could only answer in the words of liis motto, 
“ Que sa!:f-je ? ” 

The essay whicli has generally been considered as the 
author’s masterpiece is that on “The Art of Conversa¬ 
tion,” which was one of his last written, and stands 
ei"lith in the Third Book. Pascal has called it “ incom- 
parable,” and his judgment of lifontaigne is, to say the 
least, not partial. Tlie chapter is discursive, like nearly 
all the rest: if it teaches the art of conversation at all, it 
is by tlie example of liow a good talker may handle, witli 
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a liglit and sparkling touch, a dozen subjects stning 
togetlier hy the very slenderest thmid of cnimectioii. 
Bat it is not really what we call “coiivcisaijon” wliii h 
he licre discusses, though in tliat art mo may he sure 
that i^lontaigiie was a ])roficient. The ossjiy is ralher 
the laying down of certain rules and i>rinciiiles on which 
an intellectual argument or discussion (whieli Jfontaigne 
declares he loved) should he conducted, in onler to 
secure at once free expression of opinion and coiniiiund 
of temper—to shoM’ how gentlemen may dispute M'illi- 
out tliinking it necessary to quarR*). 


“The most fruitful and natural exercise of the mind, to 
niy thinking, is converse M’ith others: I fmd the practice 
more delightful than any other action of our life; and it is 
the I'eason M’hy, if at this moment I were forced to make 
the clioice, T M’ould rather consent, I do Uelicve, to lose my 
sight, than to lose my power of heaiiiig and speaking. Tlie 
Athenians, and yet more the Romans, held this exercise in 
liigli honour in their schools; in our own times, the Italians 
retain some traces of it, to their great advantage, as one niay 
see if one compares their conversation with ours. The study 
of hooks is but a weak and languishing excitement, which 
fails to M-anu us, while conversation teaches us and exercises 
us both at once. If I converse with a man of vigorous in- 
tellect and an able fencer, he thrusts me in the sides he 
pves me point right and left; his thoughts draw out mine ; 
jealousy, glory, antagonism, urge and rouse me to somethin'^ 
above myself; unanimity is a quaUty altogether tiresome in 
conference. But inasmuch as our minds are strengthened by 
co hsion with other vigorous and well-regulated minds, so 
Us not to be expressed how much they lose and degenerate 
> the perpetual wntact and association with minds that are 
fnvolous and weak: no contagion spreads like that: I know 
y long expcnence how much it is all ivorth a yard. I Inve 
dispnUition and argument; but it is only with a few peremis, 
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and for my own entertainment only: for to serve as a spec¬ 
tacle to the great, and to niake a parade of one’s wit and 
fluency and powers of conversation, I hold to be a very un¬ 
becoming part for a man of honour. . . . 

“ I engage in argument and discussion with great ease and 
freedom, since opinions find in me a very bad .soil to strike 
deep into or take firm root. No propositions astonish me, 
and no belief offends me, however oi>i)osite it may be to my 
own. There is no fancy so frivolous or e.vtravagant a.s not 
to seem to me a natural product of the human mind. . . . 
Contradiction of my opinion, therefore, neither offends me 
nor puts me out; it only rouses me and puts me on my 
mettle. We shrink from liaving our judgment chal¬ 
lenged : we ought rather to court and lay ouiselves out for 
it, especially when it comes in the form of argument and 
not dictation. Whenever we are contradicted, we are apt to 
consider not whether the contradiction be just, hut how we 
are to get the better of it, right or wrong: instead of open¬ 
ing our arms to it, we thrust out our claws. I could bear to 
be even roughly handled by my friends—‘ You are an ass,— 
you are dreaming.’ I love plain and bold speech between 
gallant men, and that our words should go along with our 
thoughts; we must harden our ears, and steel ourselves 
against that over-tenderness as to ceremonious language. I 
like a companionsliip and converse that are vigorous and 
manly, a friendship that prides itscdf on the keenness and 
vigour of its intercourse, even by biting and scratching, as 
in love: it is not strong and generous enough if it be 
civilised and formal, if it fears all rough shocks, and walks 
with mincing steps. When a man opposes me, he awakes 
my attention, not my anger. I approach him that con¬ 
tradicts me as him that instructs me: the cause of truth 
ought to be the common cause of both of us. But how will 
he'answer 1 The passion of anger will have already marred 
liis judgment: wrath has taken po.<session of him instead of 
reason. It would be a ver)- good thing to refer tlie decision 
of such disputes to a wager; tliat there should be some 
material evidence of our defects, to the end that we might 
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the hettcr remember them ; ami that niy servant mij^ht be 
able to say to jne—‘ Your ignorance ami obstinacy have cost 
you in this last year, on twenty several occa>ions, a hundred 
crowns.’ For iny part, I welcome and embrace truth in 
whosesoever hands I find it, and submit to it cheerfully, 
nay, hold out ray anus to it in token of submission, as soon 
a.s 1 see it approaching in the distance; and, provided alway.s 
it does not take an imperious and dictatorial tone, I take plea¬ 
sure in being set right, often rather on grounds of civility 
than conviction, because I love to gratify and encourage the 
liberty of admonition by my readiness to give way, even to 
my own cost. 

“ It is very diflBcult, nevertheless, to win the men of my 
day to this way of thinking. They have not the courage to 
correct, because they have not the courage to bear to be 
corrected : and they alway.s speak with insincerity in each 
other’s presence. I take such pleasure in being judged and 
criticised, that I am indifferent in which of the tu’o fashions 
it be done. My own fancies contradict and refute them¬ 
selves so often, that it is all the same to me if some one else 
docs it,—especially as I concede to his authority only just so 
much as I please. But I fall out at once with any who 
deal in such high-handed fashion (as I know some who do) 
as to resent their assertions not being implicitly believed, 
ami take it as an affront if one makes any difliculty in 
accepting them. ... In tnith, I prefer meeting in dis¬ 
cussion with those who hit me hard, than with those who 
are afraid of me. It is a poor and unw’holesome satisfaction 
to have to deal with those W’ho admire us and pay us defer¬ 
ence. ... I feel much prouder of the victory I gain 
over myself, when in the very heat of llie dispute I make 
myself bend to the force of my opponent’s reasoning, 
than of any victory I may gain over him through his 
weakness. In short, I can receive and bear any kind 
of attack that is made directly and fairly, however 
w eak it he; hut I am too impatient of those which are 
made in irregular fashion. I never heat myself as to the 
matter of the argument: to me all opinions ore the some, 
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and I am almost indifferent to victory on any question. I 
can aijfue with good temper I'nr a day togetiier, provided the 
argument he conducted in a regular way; it is not ability or 
cleverness 1 look for, so much as orderly and pertinent dis¬ 
cussion. I mean that kind of pertinency which we always 
see in the disputes of country-people and shop-boys, never 
amongst ourselves: if they get violent, that is only rude- 
jiess,—so do we too; but their noise and impatience never 
turns them fioiii their subject, their assertions keep to the 
point; if they interrupt each other, if they will not listen, at 
any rate they understand each other. A man always an¬ 
swers me well enough, if he does but answer what I say: 
but when the dispute becomes disorderly and confused, I 
leave the thing; and I insist upon observance of form with 
some degree of anger and impatience, and so fall into a stub¬ 
born, bitter, and masterful style of disputing, which I have 
to blush for afterwards. It is impossible to deal fairly M’ith 
a fool. It is not only my judgment which gets warped in 
contest with such an irrational opponent, but my conscience 
too. 

“Our disputes ought to be put under restrictions and 
penalties, like other offences of the tongue: what mischief 
do they not breed and encourage, governed and directed as 
they always are by passion! We quarrel first with the 
arguments, and then with the men. We leani to argue only 
that we may contradict; and every one contradicting and 
being contradicted, it follows therefrom that the result of 
aigument is the loss and annihilation of truth.” 

It is the pleasure of finding liimself matched Avith a 
skilful and vigorous opponent, a nia.ster of his ai+, and 
Avlio always fights fair, that Montaigne appreciates, and 
which, in his view, alone makes argument a valuable 
iiitelleetual exorcise. Tlie question as to which oppo¬ 
nent has the best of it is little to the purpose, ])rovided 
the bout be Avell and fairly fought on both sides. He 
knew well enough, as we all know, that men are very 
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rarely convinced hy ar-'iunent, and are not much nearer 
the truth after it than heforc. 

“The excitement and the chase of our quarry is the tnu* 
sportsman’s part: we are not to he excused if wc follow il 
clumsily and against the rules of the held. To fail to catch 
our game is quite another matter; for w'e arc horn to make 
the quest of truth,—to possess it belongs to a higher power. 
The world is but a tilting-school of inquiry : it is not who 
shall carry off the ring, but who shall run the best career. 
He may play the fool who asserts what i.s true, as well a.s 
he that asserts what is false ; for we are here treating not of 
the matter but the manner of an argument.” 

Ho had some experience of those pompous and arro¬ 
gant gentlemen who consider that tlicir wealth, or rank, 
or reputation supply them with sufficient and inulcrial 
arguments in support of any assertion or opinion they 
may be pleased to make,—who say to society in gen¬ 
eral— 

“ I am Sir Oracle, 

And wlien I ope my lips, let no dog hark.” 

He would not have cared to argue with Sydney Smith’s 
“ country gentlemen, who talk in a landed manner.” 
Against such throxving of social weight into the scales of 
discussion he vigorously protests:— 

“ If they condescend to ordinary discussion, and you offer 
them anything except approbation and respect, they crush 
}ou with the authority of their experience: they have heard, 
they have seen, they have done so and .so; you are over- 
^'hehuedwith examples. ... I hate tyrannyiu every shape 
—in speech as in act; I take up arms at once against all ex¬ 
trinsic circumstances which tend to bias our judgment by 
means of our senses. And when I set myself to watch these 
extraordinary authorities carefully, I find that they are, for 
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the most part, flesli and blood, like otlier people. Possibly 
wc even regard and appreciate them as less than they are, 
because they attempt more, and put themselves more pro¬ 
minently forward, and do not answer to the pretensions they 
make. There ought to be more force and weiglit in tlie 
bearer than in the burden ; he who has not put forth all liis 
power, leaves you to divine that he has yet more power in 
reserve, if he were to exert liimself to the full extent. He 
who sinks under his burden, discovers the measure of his 
strengtii and the weakness of his shoulders. Tliis is why we 
see so many foolish people amongst the learned,—more of 
them than of the other sort. They might have made good 
farmers, good merchants, good artisans ; their natural cai)a- 
cities were cut out to that measure. Knowledge is a heavy 
weight, and they faint imder it.” 

The world is only too ready to take its estimate of a 
man’s ability from liis rank and position:— 

“ It only needs for us to see a man promoted to some dig* 
nity, and though we knew him but three days before for a 
man of little mark, there grows before our view insensibly 
a figure of eularged capacity; and we persuade ourselves 
that, because his suite and his importance has increased, his 
merits have increased also : we reckon him not accortling to 
his value, but as we do counters, according to the preroga¬ 
tive of his place. Let fortune take such a turn as that he 
falls again and subsides into the crowd, ever3d>ody asks him¬ 
self in wonder what it was that raised him so high in estima¬ 
tion : ‘ Is this her they say. ‘ Did he knosv no more than 
this when he was in office f Do princes content themselves 
with so little? Pretty hands we wore in, truly!’ . . . 
^Vhat I worship myself in kings is the crowd of their wor¬ 
shippers : all reverence and submission is due to them, save 
that of the understanding; it is not my reason which is 
bound to bend and bow to them—it is only my knees.” 

He secs the enormous advantage which rank and 
position give, not only in the estimate which society 
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wU form of a man’s abilities, but in the vciy faeilily 
wliich it gives liiiu of putting foitli his best \vilh rase 
and contideiice, witli the assunmee of its being appieci- 
afal It is this udiicli mahes women (thougii Montaigne 
would j)ossibly not have allowed it) sueli ready ami 
pleasant talkers, wlien they have any intelligence at all : 
they are sure of a deferential aif<l apjueciative listener. 


“ Consider what an advantage it is to a man to speak jii>t 
when he pleases—to choose his opportunity, to interrupt or 
change the subject with an autliority none will disimtc ; to 
defend himself from the objections of others by a nod, by a 
smile, or by silence, in the presence of a circle that thrills 
with deference and respect.” 

On the other hand, he does not care to argue >vlth fools. 
If you try to set them right, either they are obstinate, 
or they say, “That was exactly what I meant, only I 
did not know how to cxpi-css it.” 

“ As for assertions made ordinarily, iu the course of con¬ 
versation, I never set myself to refute them either by woixl 
or sign, liowever false or absurd they may he.” 


It would save considerable waste of wonls and dis¬ 
turbing of tempers in daily society, if we woi-e more 
ready to adopt in this respect the self-denying ordinance 
of ilontaigne. 


It has been seen that, in his views on education, 
llontaigne looks upon idiilosophy os the master-science. 
But phUosophy as he finds it, even amongst his fa¬ 
vourite Greeks and Eomans, is very far from satisfying 
him. The leaders of ancient thought, he finds, do but 
contradict each other. No two sects-aiul lie lias learnt 
from Varro that there are no less than two hundred and 
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eighty-eiglit—agree among themselves what is tlie “sov¬ 
ereign good,” or wherein lies the essential distinction be¬ 
tween vice and virtue. His oavu school of tliought and 
belief (he does not tell us so in actual words, but it is 
written on almost every page of the Essays, as well as 
on the raftei's of his libiary) is that of Pyrrho—“ whose 
profession is to oscillate, to doubt, to mi[uirc, to feel 
sure of nothing, to make one’s self responsible for noth¬ 
ing.” This is, in his eyes, the essence of himian wisdom; 
and he seems to insinuate that even Socrates and Plato 
were Pyrrlioiiists at heart. Put the jdiilosophy which he 
really values, and which lie would fain both teach and 
learn, is pnictical; and it is that wliich can teach us 
how to meet death. This forms the subject of one of his 
best and most .serious essays—“ That to study pliilosophy 
is to learn to die.” ^ He takes his text from Cicero, 
wlio again does but translate from the ‘ Phiedo ’ of Plato. 
The proposition laid douTi at the outset of the essay might 
seem, at first sight, stmngcly chosen to prove liis con¬ 
clusion—“ Let 2 )hilosophers say what they will, the final 
end we all have in view, even in vhtue iUself, is plea¬ 
sure.” The })leasim5 which the Stoic takes in being 
strong enough to resist the jileasures of sense is only 
pleasure of a higher kind. And they are 'wrong, he 
argue.'?, who assert that the quest of virtue is indeed dif¬ 
ficult and disagreeable, but that A'irtue when attained is 
pleasant: who (/oc.i attain it ? 

“ They are wrong ; seeing that of all the pleasures we 
know, the inirsuit itself is pleasant. The attempt must 
needs have a savour of the quality of that to which it is 
directed; for it is a component part of the result, and of the 


1 I. 19. 
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same essential nature. The liapjiincssanil blessedness wliieii 
shines in virtue illumines all its avenues and approaches, 
from the first entrance to the last inner-gate." 


Seldom, even in the uTitings of graver philosophers, ha.s 
a noble conception been clothed in language so brief and 
pictui'csque. 

The highest blessing that virtue can confer upon us. 
the author contends, is the contempt of death. If jihilo- 
sophy teaches us to despise poverty, or pain, or sorrow, 
it is wcU. But some men’s lives such aceidcnls touch 
but little; and at the woi-st, from all of them death will 
relieve us. It is death only which comes iimvitjibly to all 
men. If we tremble at it, “ how can we advance a single 
step in life \vithout an ague-fit 1 ” he asks. “ The remedy 
of the vulgar is not to think about it at all; ’’ “ most 
people cross themselves at the very word, as though it 
were the name of the Devil.” 

He rambles off to string together a score of instances 
of sudden or unexpected death, ancient and motlern 
{reminding the reader here, os in many other places, of 
Burton’s style in his ‘Anatomy’), to Ulustmte the com¬ 
monplace that death has no respect of ages or persons. 
Then he proposes to himself and to his readers a rem¬ 
edy against the fear of death quite contrary to the habit 
of the vulgar. 


“ Let us disarm him of his strangeness: let us converse 
with him, grow familiar with him ; let us have nothing so 
often m our thoughts as death, let us continually represent 
him to our imagination under all possible shapes: at the 
stumbling of a horse, at the fall of a tile, at the prick of 
a piu le US s^ightway think--Well! supposing it had 
been death itseU! and thereupon encourage and fortify our¬ 
selves against it. In our feasts and revels, let there ever- 
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occur to us, as a refrain, llie thought of our condition; 
and never let us he so far carried away by pleasure, but that 
it cross our recollection from time to time in how many 
ways this very enjoyment lays us open to death, and with 
how many snares it threatens us.” 

For liis omi part, he declares that, but for tliiis ac¬ 
customing himself to the tliought, he should live in 
perpetual teiTor: “ Never man was so distrustful of his 
life, yet never was man so indifferent as to its dura¬ 
tion.” He relates tliat once, when he was “M’itliiu a 
league of Iris own house, and merry and well,” he 
wTote do^vn at once a memomiulum of sometliing he 
wislied done after his death, because he did not feel 
sure he sliould live to get home. As for preparation, 
the words tliat follow contain a sadder truth, perhaj)s, 
than the writer knew:— 

“ 1 am at all times prepared as much as I am like to be, 
and the coming of death nill teach me nothing new. Wc 
should always, so far as in us lies, he booted and spurred, 
and ready to set off, and above all, take care that at that 
moment we have no business to do for any but oumelvcs; 
for we shall then have work enough to do of our own, willi- 
out any addition. We hear one man complain, not so much 
of death, as that it robs him of the carrying out of a glorious 
victory; another because he has to ijuit life before he has 
married his daughter, or ananged for the education of his 
children ; one grieves at parting from his wif--, another from 
his son, as the chief blessings of bis existence. I am at this 
moment, God be praised, in such a position that I can quit 
when He pleases, without regrets for anytliing. I keep iny- 
.self disengaged on all sides; my farewells are soon taken 
of all hut myself. Never was man prepared to quit the 
world more absolutely and entirely, and detach myself from 
it more completely than I expect to do. The deadest deaths 
are the best. We are born for action ; I would have a man 
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act and go on with the duties of life so long as he is ahle; 
and then, let death find me planting my cahlwges, hut not 
concerned at his approach, and still less tliat I aiu le.iviiig 
niy garden unfinished." ‘ 


Death has not such terrors for liini, he finds, in sick¬ 
ness, as when he is in health: and even sickness is wmsc 
in anticipation than in reality. 


“The cheerful spirit, the vigour of body, and the enjoy¬ 
ment of life which I feel now, cause the contrary estate to 
appear in such strong contrast with the jiresent, that in ima¬ 
gination I make its inconveniences twice as formidahle as 
they really are, and represent them to myself as heavier 
than I may find them when I have tliem on my shoulilers. 
I hope it will he the same with me as to death. 


“ Observe, in all the onlinar)' changes and declinations we 
undergo, how nature hides from us the sight of our loss and 
decay. What remains to an old man of the vigour of his 
youth juid of jKist days ? I do not believe we should be able 
to endure such a change if it came upon us all at once ; hut 
nature leads us hy the hand little hy little down a gentle and 
imperceptible slope, step hy step, and so lowers us into that 
wretched state, and accustoms us to it.^ So that we feel no 
shock when youth dies in ns, though this is in essence and 
reality a harder death than the final dissolution of a feeble 
body, which is nothing more than the death of old age.” 

Then follows some moralising, chiefly founded on the 

» The well-known preacher, Robert Hall, was one day paying a 
pastoral visit to a baker, who apologised for having been caught in 
his shirt-sleeves, covere.1 with flour. “ Never mind, iny friend,” said 
Hall; “ if the Great Judge should come to-morrow, 1 hope He may 
fitid you in the same state." The man looked shocki-d. “ I mean," 
saW Hall, “busy in tiie honest work of your calling.” 

2 “ A long sickne.ss scem-s to have been placed between life and 
death, in order that death itself m.ay become a relief Imth to those 
who die and to those who are left.”—La Bmyetv. 
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latter part of the Third Book of Lucretius, on death 
as the necessary and fitting completion of the coui-se of 
nature; and the essay closes thus;— 

“ I have often asked myself why, since death is the siinie 
in all cases, it should he met witli more courage by peasants 
and men of low condition than by others. I verily believe 
it is tlie frightful ceremonies and apparatus with which 
we suitound it that terrify us more than the thing itself; 
the entire change in oim manner of life; the wailing of 
mothers, wives, and children; the visits of startled and 
afflicted friends; a number of servants standing round us 
pale and weeping; daylight shut out of our chamber, and 
tapers lighted; our bedside besieged by physicians and 
preachers; in short, every possible ghastliness and horror 
gathered romid tiswhy, we seem dead and buried already. 
Ciiiklren are afraid of their best friends when they see them 
with masks on; and so it is with us. We must strip the 
mask from things as well as persons: take that away, and 
M’e shall find beneath but that same death, wliicli a valet or 
rimple chamher-maid passed through but just now without 
fear. Happy is the death that leaves us no leisure for such 

ceremonies and preparations.” 

He professes himself elsewhere of Ctesar’s opinion, 
that “ the death most to be desired is that winch is the 
least ,,remo.Utate,l, an<l tlio shortost. If Ci«ai-dared to 
say it, it is no cowardice in me to believe it,” ‘ It is 
remarkable, wlien we consider llontaignc’s apparently 
cheerful and sanguine temperament, how contmually ho 
seems to have kept the thought of death hefore has 
eves Had he really so far accustomed himself to it as 
to look it holdly in the face, and did his philosophy suc¬ 
ceed in stripping it of its ten-ors tor Imiil Or is this 
anxiety whicl, he seems to show for a comparatively 

1II. 13. 
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sudden death,—for dying alone and among slmiigcrs,— 
rather the heti-ayal of a nervous dmul than tlic evidciua* 
of a philosophical calinl We iind the subject handled 
in other essays again anil again, lie is writing on the 
text, “ Use makes perfect: ”— 

“ But in dying, which is the greatest work we have to d(., 
practice can give us no help. A man may fortify himself 
hy habit and experience against pain, against shame, against 
poverty, ami such other accidents of life: but, so far jus death 
is concerned, we can none of ns e.xperiencc it hut once, and 
we are all but apprentices when wc come to it. There liave 
been those in old times who had such command of lliein- 
selves that they have sought in the very hour of death to 
taste and try it, and sunnnoneil together all their powem 
of mind to discover what this passiige is; but never have atiy 
come back to tell us the news.” * 

As to the place and manner of his death, he tells tis 
that lie never entered an inn, Avhen on his travels, with¬ 
out asking himself whether he could he taken ill and die 
there comfortably. - He did not care to die at home. 

“If I were to have ray choice, it should be on horseback 
rather than in bed, out of my own bouse, and away from my 
family. There is more of heart-breaking than consolation in 
taking leave of one’s friends. I would willingly omit that 
duty of politeness : for of all the olhees of friendship, that 
is the only unpleasant one, and so I would gladly foigct to 
wish a last and eternal adieu. 

“I would lie well content with a death mthdrawn into 
itself; quiet and solitary, all my own, suited to my quiet and 

1 Ho instances afterwards the anecdote of Canius JtUins, told bv 
SeiiecA, Be TranquillitaU. 

2 It may lie remembered that Archbishop Loighton-a vciy’ .Uf 
ferent man from Montaiguc-wisheil to die at an inn. 
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retired life. I have enough to do to console myself, without 
having to console others : enough thoughts already iu niy 
head, without having new thoughts forced upon me hy s\ir- 
rounding circumstances: enough matter to occupy mysell, 
without borrowing from others. This scene does not belong 
to the t 61 c of society—it must be played by one character 
alone. Let us live and laugh among our friends ; let us go 
die and sulk among strangei-s. A man may find, by laying 
for it, some one to turn his head and chafe his feet, wlio will 
not trouble him more than he likes, but meet him always 
with an indifferent countenance, and let him manage hin^elf 
and grumble as he chooses.”—(III. 9.) 

The suffering induced from time to time by liis 
disease, wliich had made death appear very near to 
him more than once, liad pi-obably led his tlioughts to 
dwell upon it more than we sliould liave expected from 
a man of Iiis lively temperament. He tried to persuade 
himself that he liad steeled himself against its terrors by 
philosophy, but he lionestly confesses that if it were pos¬ 
sible to escape it, “even by getting into a calf-skin,” he 
would gladly do so.* And he says again 

“I can ref'ard death with indifference, when I look at it 
in the gener^d as the end of life. I can vaunt over it in the 
gross, but it beats me iu detail. The tears of a servant, the 
disposition of my wardrobe, the touch of a well-known hand, 
a commouplace word of consolation, melts me and breaks me 

down.”—(in. 4.) 


There is an expression in his diary of ti-avel wliich 
miglit seem to imply that at one time, under great bodily 
suffering, the idea of suicide had suggested itself to his 
mind. Ile-tliere says that for sucli suffering tliere are 


' 1.19. “ Aii'l li-iiif; a cnlf-skiu on tliose rern-ant limbs. Shnkap., 
Kilif? John/’ Act iii. sc. 1. 
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Uut two remedies; either to resolve to bear it like a 
mau, or to cud it promptly and couiageously. Yet 
elsewhere, when ho speaks of pain liaving heli)i'il to 
lessen his love of life, he adds—“God grant that in 
the end, if its sharpness grow beyond my powei-s of 
endurance, it do not drive me into the other not less 
vicious extreme, of longing and desiring to die! ” ^ 
His admiration of heathen pliilosophy — especially of 
Seneca, who, both ui precept aiul example, might be 
called the apostle of suicide—liad made such an idea 
familiar to him, and he lias devoted an essay (under 
the fanciful title of “The Custom of the Island of 
Cea”) to the discussion of the arguments on both sides. 
Pascal and others have seen in it nothing less than an 
apology for suicide. He certainly dwtdls with apparent 
admiration on those historical instances in wlucli men 
have preferred death to utter misery or to dishonour: 
and of his “Three good Women” (II. 36), two commit 
suicide with tlieir husbands, and the tliird attempts it. 
But his orvn opinion—not without visible hesitation— 
seems to be summed up in these words:— 

“There is more courage in bearing the chain by which we 
are bound than in breaking it, and more evidence of fortitude 
in Regulus than in Cato.”—(II. 3.) 

As to anything beyond death, llontaigne is silent. 
There comes no voice for him out of the cloud, and there 
is no cry of inquirj' on his part. “ The deadest deaths 
are the best ”—that is the sum of his feelings, so far as he 
expresses thorn. He would have his last moiaents calm: 
but whether it is the calmness of the Stoic, the ^Interial- 

1II. 37. 

F.O.—Vll. T 
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ist, or the Christian, cannot be ^rith certainty gathered 
from any word of his. To this subject, however, we 
sliall have to recur liereafter. 

As a counterpart to his praise of Philosophy, Mon¬ 
taigne could have given us, like Erasmus, an “ Encomium 
on Folly: ” and such an essay could readily be gathered 
from his pages. He saw, as the wisest men do, its very 
considerable advantages in practical life. It is “not 
men’s follies,” as he says, “ that make him laugh, but 
their wisdom.” Take the following extracts from that 
curious monologue which he has entitled “jln Apology 
for Raymond Sebond : ”— 

“Would yon have a man in sound health, regular in his 
habits, and in a finu and secure position ? Muffle him up in 
tlie sh-nles of sloth and dulness. We must become animals 
in order to become wise, and be blindfolded before we can 
be led. And if you tell me that the advantage of having 
one’s sense of pain and evil cold and dull, brings with it the 
disadvantage of being consequently less sensible and keen in 
the enjoyment of blessings and pleasures, thi.s is true enough. 
But it follows from the wretchedness of our condition that 
we have not so much to enjoy as to escape from, and that the 
supremest pleasure does not touch us so keenly as a trifling 
pain. We are not nearly so sensible of perfect health as of 
the slightest illness*. Our being well is only the negation of 
being ill. This is the reason why that school of philosophy 
which sets the highest value upon pleasure has yet ranged it 
under the category of the absence of pain. The having no 
evil is to have the greatest good that man can hope for, ns 
Ennius says— 

‘Too much of good hath he who hath no ill.’ 

. 

I say, then, that if simpleness leads us to the point of being 
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free from ills, it leads us to tlie luii)picst sUilc coiapalil-lc 
with our condition. 

^^TiSiigreat advantage, to the honour of ignorance, lliat 
knowledge hcreelf throws us bjick into its anus, when she 
finds hersell' puzzled how to loitily us against the presence of 
misfortunes. She is constrained to come to this compromise, 
—to throw us up the reins, and give us leave to hike refuge 
in the other’s bosom, and to shelter ourselves under its pro* 
teetion against the blows and insults of fortune. For what 
else does she mean, when she pjuaches to us to draw oil' our 
thoughts from the ills which beset us, and to entertain our¬ 
selves with the thought of vanished pleasures, and to employ 
as a consolation for the evils of the present the recidlection 
of the happiness of the past I 

• • » • * 4 

“We meet with many similar precepts, in which we are 
permitted to borrow from the vulgar such poor shadows of 
comfort, when reason, however strong and livedy, cannot 
supply our need, provided only that they minister to us 
content and consolation.’' 

In a somewhat more serious vein he appeals to the text 
of Ecclesiastes, that “in much wisdom there is much 
grief; ” and to the contrast dmuni by St Paul (though 
here his verbal quotation is of the vaguest) between an 
honest ignorance and self-sufiicient knowledge; and re¬ 
minds his readers that the longing for knowledge led to 
the ruin of mankind. 

In subseiiuent essays he strikes the same note:— 

“ If we judge by their practical utility, and by the simple 
truth, the lessons of ignorance are not much behind those 
which learning teaches on the other hand, lien differ in 
feelings and in powers: and one must lead them to their 
own good after their own fashion, and by different roads. I 
never saw any peasant among my own neighbours set him¬ 
self to cogitate with what countenance and assurance he 
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should meet his last hour. Nature teaches him not to dream 
about death until he is dying ; and then he does it with a 
better grace than Aristotle, on whom death presses doubly 
hard, both because of itself and because of the long antici¬ 
pation of it. . . . 

“’Tis only your learned men who dine any the worse for 
tlie thought of it wlien they are in full health, and who 
.shudder at the idea of death. Vour common man has no 
need of remedy or consolation until the actual shock of the 
blow comes, and thinks no more about it than just what he 
suffei-s. Is it not then as we say, that the stupidity and 
want of sensibility of the common folk gives them that 
patience under present e^^l, and that profound indiiference 
to the misfortunes that may befall them in the future,—that 
their spirits, being den.ser and more obtuse, are less sensitive 
and excitable ? For heaven’s sake, if it he so, let us open a 
school of stupidity at once. The utmost fruit that the 
sciences promise us, is but tlie result to which this leads its 
scholars so gently.”—(III. 12.) 

“ Most of the faculties of the soul, as we commonly use 
them, rather trouble the repose of our lives than promote it 
in any degree.”—(II. 37.) 

He remarks again, ami we must admit with very great 
truth, how thorouglily satisfied fools are with themselves 
and their performances, and how commonly “ their con¬ 
fident language and self-satisfied air gives tliem the ad¬ 
vantage in tlie opinion of the audience, who are usually 
weak, and incapable of forming a correct judgment, 
or of discerning the true bearings of the question.”* 
“Nothing provokes him so much,” he says, “in folly, 
as that it is more pleased with itself than reason can 
ever reasonably be.” ^\niile he confesses that ho him¬ 
self sliaivs largely in that grand discontent which longs 
for change and motion—the ennui wliich fools never 

1 III. 8. 
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feel, «ml wliicli clever men fnly dispel liy si'-live exei- 
tion ” lie sees that there is a lower fonii of liaiipim-ss 
which may suffice for smaller souls. 

“Those who make up their iiiiiuls lu value what tliey 
have themselves above everythiiijj else, aiul to tliiiik theie 
can he nothing more beautiful than what tliev see before 
them, are surely happier than we are, if imt so well-in¬ 
formed. I do not envy them their wisdom,—but I do their 
good-luck.”9.) 

Fools have in fact, lie has noticed, more luck in life tlian 
other people—“Fortune, seeing that she could not make 
them wise, has made them lucky.” 

He has read in Seneca that “ we may ho guilty of in¬ 
temperance in learning, as in everything else; ” and ho 
comments on the text with an amusing cynicism. 

“ I have been delighted to see, in some places, men taking 
upon them vow’s of iguomuce, by way of devotion, as they 
would of chastity, or poverty, or penitence. This loo is a 
chastening of our irregular appetites,—to ivstmin that greedi¬ 
ness which spurs us on to the study of books, ami to debar 
the mind of that voluptuous self-complacency which tickles 
us with the conceit of our ow'n knowledge: and it is a rich 
complement of the vow of poverty to add to it poverty of 
mind.”-(in. 12.) 

Illusions and hallucinations may contribute nion’ 
to our happiness than the most consummate w'isdom. 
There arc a good many philosopher's wlio would he of 

* Tlie late Lord Lytton. 

2 This is, in fact, very much what Erasmus says, in his “ Praise 
of Folly: ” “ How admirable is Kature's solicitude to make all men 
equally happy in their great variety of conditions! Her gifts are in 
theinsclrcs not sufficient for this: there must he a little addition to 
them—the gift of Self-e-steem. A little addition, do I say? Nay, 
this gift of Self-esteem is all in all.” 
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the same miml, Montaigne tliinks, as the man in Horace, 
wlio had long been a harmless and haj)py monomaniac, 
under the delusion that lie was always sitting in the 
theatre enjoying (he most splendid and entertaining 
spectacles ; and who, when restored to sanity by tlie care 
of his friends and physicians, threatened them with a 
lawsuit for liaving destroyed the ha])j)iness of his life.* 

Selfish as we may admit him to have been in many 
things, there are yet points in which Montaigne’s human 
sympathies stand out, to his etenial credit, far in advance 
of his age, and in strong contrast M'ith its hard and nar¬ 
row principles. The Gascon gentleman could at least 
appreciate, as we moderns have but gradually learned to 
appreciate, the patience of tlie poor. One of the n-orst 
cui'scs of the old feudal sy.stem was that it ignored not 
only the liberties but tlie feelings of the humbler classes. 
To the nobility of that sixteenth century tlie slaves 
of the soil were only the instruments which cultivated 
their lands, and from ^vhom they drew their yearly rev¬ 
enues. They were the body from which kings \vrung 
theii’ taxes, and the material they employed in war. If 
such beings had human hearts and human affections, 
these were no more within the cognisance of society than 
the mutual relations of the beasts of the field. It was 
not so with j\rontnigne. Keen nliserver as he was of life 
in all its aspect.?, his continued residence at his country 
chateau gave him opportunities of noting the habits and 
character of the peasantry. He recognised there the 
presence of a pliilosophy of another kind than that of 
the schools. 


* nor. Epist., 11. 2. 
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« Why shouia we go on fortifying ourselves with the aspirii- 
tions of science! Let us look <lown u])oii the eurth ; the 
poor people whom we see scattered there, witli heads liuwed 
down to their work, who ktiow nothing of Aristotle or Cato, 
of example or pleccpt.-from them does nature draw forth 
day by day results of firmness and patience mote pure ami 
abidiii-' than those winch we study so curiously in the 
schools. How many of them do I sec continually who 
disregard poverty! How many who desire death, or who 
meet it without terror or regret! That man who is digging 
in my garden, buried his father or his son only this morning. 
The very names which they give to tbeir diseases serve to 
lighten and alleviate them : in tbeir language, consumption 
is only a cough, dysentery nothing more than a looseness, a 
pleurisy only a cold. And as they give them gentle names, 
80 they endure them cheerfully; sickness must he grievous 
indeed before it interrupts their bodily labour, and they 
never keep their beds but to die. ‘ That simple unsophis¬ 
ticated virtue of theirs [he quotes his favourite Seneca] be¬ 
comes a deep aud subtle philosophy.’"—(III. 12.) 

He proceeds in the same chapter to speak of tlio forti¬ 
tude displayed by his poor neighbours during the visita¬ 
tion of pestilence, which, as wo have seen, bad driven 
himself aud his family from home. 

“ What an example of fortitude did wc not see in the 
simple character of all this people! Every one of them 
calmly preparing for and awaiting death, the next night or 
the next day, with a countenance and speech as free from 
fear as though they had made a covenant with death in this 
strait, and it bad been an universal and inevitable sen¬ 
tence ! . . . I did not notice that they commonly 

showed any other anxiety than for a decent burial. Some, 
while yet in health, dug their oum graves ; others lay down 
in them while yet alive ; and a labourer of my own, when 
expiring, drew the eartli over him with his hands and feet. 
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... We have deserted nature, and would fain teach her 
how to act—her, who did so happily and safely guide us; 
yet meanwhile, out of the traces of her teaching, and what 
little of her likeness still remains imprinted, hy grace of 
ignorance, in the life of this rustic crowd of uncultured men, 
learning is fain to borrow every day a pattern for her dis¬ 
ciples of fortitude, of patience, and of innocence. It is 
grand to see how those who are so full of showy knowledge 
have yet to imitate this foolishness of simplicity, and that in 
the highest acts of moral virtue."—(III. 12.) 

He speaks to the same effect elservhere, in the “Apology 
for Sebond.” iVfter quoting from Cicero on tlie plea¬ 
sures and advantages of learning—“ ’Tis this tliat has 
taught us religion, moderation, magnanimity: rvliicli has 
dispelled the mist from our eyes, that we may see all 
things—high and low, first, last, anil intermediiite: it is 
this which furnishes us with the means of living well 
and happily, and guides us to pass tlirough life •without 
disgust and witliout offence ”—he adds at once, w’itli a 
protest which is surely not all affectation,—“ Does not 
this man seem to be speaking of the condition of the 
almighty and ever-living God 1 While as to the results, 
a thousand poor •village - women have led a life more 
equable, more sweet, more patient than his was.” 

Ami again:— 

“ I have known in my time a Imndred artisans, a hundred 
labourers, wiser and liappicr than the rectors of the univer¬ 
sities, and whom I would much rather have resembled,” 

The same kindly nature of tlie man shows itself in the 
tone in whicli he always speaks of animals. It is not 
only that he has “a mortal hatred of cruelty, botli by 
nature and on principlethat he “ cannot see a chicken’s 
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neck mimg without or hear to liear tlii‘ cry of a liaic 
in the hound's jaws, in spite of the rxcitemeiit of llie 
chase,” and “hardly ever takes a beast or bird alive tliat 


be does not presently turn loose,”—but he has a kindly 
interest in his dumb fellow-creatures very exceptional, 
as he knows and feels, among the men ef liis generation. 


“ Nature has, I fear, implanted in man a sort of instim t of 
inhumanity. No one takes any pliuoiiiie in seeing beasts 
play with and caress each other, and no one fails to find it 
in seeing them tear and mangle each other. And, lest any 
should laugh at the sympathy I have witli them—religion 
itself requires us to show some favour on their behalf: and 
when we consider that one and the same llaster has lodged 
us in this palace for his service, and that they belong to liia 
family as well as we, it has good reason for enjoining upon 
us a certain respect and affection towards them. 

“As to the family relationship between us and the hniles, 

I do not hold much with that idea : nor with what several 
nations have done, and notably tbe most ancient and noble, 
in not only receiving beasts into tbeir society and com¬ 
panionship, but even assigning them a rank very much 
above themselves; in some cases, regarding them ns the 
familiars and favourites of the gods, and holding them in 
more than human reverence and respect: in othei's, recog¬ 
nising no God and no Divinity save them. 

“ But when, among the more moderate opinions, I meet 
with arguments tending to sliow the close resemblance be¬ 
tween ourselves and the brutes, and how far they share 
our highest privileges, and with what great appearance of 
truth we may be compared together, I abate a good deal 
of our presumption, and willingly abdicate that imagin¬ 
ary sovereignty over the rest of creation which is attributed 
to us. 
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" Even settiug all this aside, there is still a certain respect, 
and a general duty of humanity, which we owe not only to 
bwsts, which have life and feeling, but even to trees and 
plants. To men we owe justice; to other created things 
such favour and kindliness as they may be capable of receiv¬ 
ing : there is a certain intercourse between them and our¬ 
selves, and a ceilaiii mutual bond of obligation. I am not 
afraid of discovering the tenderness of my nature, so child¬ 
ish, it may be, that I cannot well refuse my dog a game of 
play wlieji he begs for it, however inconvenient it may be.” 
-(II. 11.) 

lie gladly sees in Pythagoms’s doctrine of the trans¬ 
migration of souls a mystical claim for sympatliy with 
the lower animals: he ii’cognises in the worship paid to 
certain of the species a recognition of their virtues and 
their services to man; he admires the Turks for having 
founded hospitals for sick and crippled beasts, and 
Cimnn for giving honourable burial to tlie marcs wliich 
had thrice won for him the prize at Olympia, and 
Plutarch for liis unwillingness to send to the shambles 
the ox that had been long at work in liis service. 

But it is in the “ Apology ” just mentioned that he has 
allowed the freest play to his fancy, as to the relative 
position of man and the lower animals. 

“ How does man know by any effort of bis intelligence the 
internal motions and secrets of animals ? By wlmt com¬ 
parison of them with ourselves does he prove the stupidity 
which he attributes to them ? When I play nith my cat, 
who knows but tli.at she is a-s much amused nnth me as I 
am with her 1 We m.ake sport for each other by our mutual 
absurdities: if I have my hour to begin play or to decline 
it, she h.os hers too. The defect which liinders communica¬ 
tion between .animals and us, why may it not be as much 
on our side as on theirs I 'Tis yet to be determined on 
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which side lies the fault that we do not understand eiiuli 
other—for we do not understand Iheiii any nmie tliaii tliey 
do us. For the same reason, they may i)n>sil<ly think ns 
beasts, as we think them. Tis no ^reat marvel it we do not 
understand them ; for we arc in the same ease a.s to tlw 
Basques or the Troglodytes. There have Leeii always some 
men who boasted that they eoidd nn*lei>tand animals, a.s 
Apollonius of Tyana, Melampus, Thales, and others. And 
since it is the fact, as cosmographers tell ns, tliat tliere are 
some nations who acknowledge a dog for their king, it 
must needs be that they assign some interpretation to his 
voice and movements. Observe the jiarity between us; we 
have some imperfect apprehension of their meaning, and 
80 have they of ours, in about the same degree. They fawn 
upon us, threaten us, and heg of us—and wc do the same 
to them. Beside.s, we discover plainly enough lliat between 
themselves they have a full and complete intelligence, and 
understand one another—not only those of the same species, 
hut even of different ones. From one particular bark of a 
dog a horse understands that he is angiy; at another tone of 
his he is not frightened at all. Even in the case of animals 
who utter no sounds, w’e readily conclude from the inter¬ 
change of services between them that they have some other 
means of communication : their movements show' it clearly. 
And W’hy not ? Just as our own deaf-mutes dispute, argue, 
and tell stories, by signs ; I liave seen some of them so apt 
and accomplished at it, that they positively lacked nothing 
to make themselves perfectly uiulei-stood.” 


He goes ou to instance, somewhat too much at 
length for these pj^es, the language of lovers’ ej'cs ; the 
intelligence so readily conveyiul by the movements of the 
head and hands, by the shrug of a shoulder or the niis- 
ing of an eyebrow—“ a common language, that nil men 
understandnot to speak of alphabets on the fingers, 
and the symbols of mathematics. He sees in the bees, 
as many have seen, all the functions of a vvell-ordered 
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couuiioinvealtli; in tlie swallow ami the spider, the per¬ 
fection of mechanical art. 

“ We see plainly enough, in most of their works, how 
nuich animals have the sujieriority over us, and how feeble 
our ,'ikiil is to imitate them; nevertheless we recognise in 
our own clumsier performances the faculties we employ, and 
how our mind puts forth her whole resources: whv do 
we nut think the s;ime of them 1 Whv do we attribute to 
some natural and slavish instinct works which surpass all 
that we can do bv nature and art combined ? whereby, with- 
out thinking of it, ue give them a very great advantage over 
us, in that we make nature accompany them and lead them 
by the hand with the temleniess of a motlier, to all the acts 
and convenient arrangements of their life, while as to us, 
she abandons us to chance and fortune, and leaves us to 
.seek out from art all that is needful for self-preservation; 
nay, refusing us from time to time the means and power of 
procuring, by any instruction or etfort of our mind, that 
subsistence which comes naturally to the brutes; so that 
their brutish stupidity, as we call it, surpasses, as to all 
the conveniencies of life, our divine intelligence.’' 

Montaigne will not admit, liowever, the common 
complaint, even though it lias the authority of Lucre¬ 
tius ^ (wliom in this case lie (piotes only to refute), that 
man has l»eeu more hanlly treated by nature than other 
animals, in tliat we are far more helpless in infancy 
ami stand in need of artificial cuvermgs to supply the 
place of tlie hair and fur u ith wliich she has liberally 
clothed most of lier other children. He insists upon 
it—though lierc again w’e see tlie smile as he writes— 
that our skin is quite sufiicient clothing for us, if we 
would hut accustom ourselves to think so; aii<l that 
the ladies of the French Court were living examples of 
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the iieedlessiiess of clothes for even the most dclicato 
constitutions; and tluit the human Hltlo one (if he 
would hut be content witii acorns and suchlike) ini^lit 
soon contrive to pick up a living for himself as well 
as a young rabbit, and defend himself with his natural 
weapons of tcetli and nails. 

Again, if man surpasses the rest of the animated 
world in the pow'crs of reason and imagination, this the 
essayist professes to think a very doubtful good. 

“If it be so—if he alone amongst all animate beings has 
this faculty of iniagination and this want of rule in his 
thoughts, which represent to him what is and what is not, 
and what he wislies for, the false as well as the true—it 
is an advantage which he has bought very dear, and of 
which he ha.s very little cau.«e to boast. For from this 
source have sprung most of the ills which trouble biiii,— 
sin, sickness, irresolution, embarrassment, and despair. I 
say then, to return to my proposition, that there is no ap¬ 
parent reason for believing that beasts do, by a mere natural 
and necessary instinct, the same things that we do by choice 
and exertion : from like ellccts we arc bound to infer like 
faculties, and from the higher effects the higher faculties; 
and to confess by consequence that the .«ame mode of reason- 
iug. the same method which we employ to produce our 

results, is employed by the beasts also,—or else some other 
that is better.” 

He is half inclined to entertain the idea of an old 
cynical phUosopher, that most of the arts which man¬ 
kind possesses are only what wo have learnt from 
what we call the lower animals — weaving from the 
spider, architecture from the swallow, music from the 
mghtmgale and the swan, the use of medicine from 
the practice of many other creatures. That brutes have 
no religion is, he contends, a mere assumption on 
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oiir parts; that they have a strong faculty of imagina¬ 
tion we can perceive from their habit of dreaming j 
while as to the vii-tues of magnanimity, of soitow for 
faults, of giatitude, and fidelity of friendship even unto 
death, they confessedly in many cases liave shown 
themselves gi-eatly our superiors. As to temperance and 
moderation in the natural appetites, he has but to refer 
to the dictum of tlie old physicians—“ Keep the head 
ami the feet warm, and for the rest, live like a beast.” 
Health, for which the wise confess they would willingly 
barter all their ^risdom, is to the brutes a natural inherit¬ 
ance. Ihey have their mutual a.ssociations and alliances 
for help and protection; as the whale with the guide- 
fish, and the crocodile with the Egyptian mtcii, which 
wakes him when threatened Iw his enemy tlie ichneumon; 
and if they liave no n’m^s, they ai-e in this resjiect far 
wiser and happier than man. 

Most people who have any acquaintance with animal 
pets, and their respective inastei-s and mistresses, will 
readily sympathise with Jlontaigue on tliat point. 

“ AVIien Diogenes saw liis relations anxious to ransom him 
from slavery—‘ They are fools,’ said he : ‘ the man who keeps 
me and maintains me is my slave;’ and so lliosc who keep 
dome.stic animals ought rather to be called their servants 
than their masters.”* 

Blit he goes further .still. If man imagines himself the 
most jierfect of created beings, .so possibly may other 
animals too. Man tliiiiks the world was made for 
him. 

* Beauniarcliais lini] surely read Moutaigne, wlieii he coiiijiosed the 
inscri2>tioii for liis dog’s collar;— 

** Je sais Jlllc. Follettc—BeatJinarclials in*a|>j»artient.” 
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“ But why may wot a goose argue thus ? * All the jiails nl 
the universe have reference to me : the use <if the* earth is 
for me to walk upon, the sun is to liglit me, tlie stars breathe 
their influence ou me; I derive this advanbige from the 
winds, and this from the waters; there is nothing whicli 
this whole firmament regawls with such favour as myself: I 
am the darling of nature. Is it not man that kcep.s mo, 
lodges me, serves me? 'Tis for me he sows ami grinds; il 
he eats me, so tloes he also eat his fellow-men ; and so do 1 
also the worms which kill ami eat Ijim."' 


Are wo so sure, he says again in this (diaptor, tliat our 
own senses are so perfect and complete as to form tlio 
rule and pattern of animate existence 1 “I doubt if man 
be furnished with all natural senses: I see animals who 
live an entire and perfect life, some without sight, others 
without hearing: who knows whether to us also, one, 
two, three, or more other senses may not be wanting ? ” 
Our own unconsciousness of the deficiency is no safe 
argument: the man who is bom blind neitlier feels his 
defect nor regrets it—his only knowledge of it is de¬ 
rived from what others tell liim. That we liave no 
innate sense of truth or right—no infallible Tea.snn to 
guide us —he holds as certain; yet this sense seems 
needed to make the human life complete. There are 
some particulars in which animals appear to possess a 
sense winch we do not; and we know also that our own 
senses not unfrequently deceive us. 


Who knows hut that, through such default, the great 
part of the real appearance of things is hid from us ? Wlio 
knows hut that the difficulties we find in many of na¬ 
tures works proceed from this I and whether many of the 
results of auimul intelligeuee, which are beyond our own 
espaetty, are not produced l,y the operation of some sense 
which we lack? and whether some among them have not. 
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by this mean.*, a life more full and complete than ours ? We 
apprehend an apple, as it seems to us, with all our senses: 
we find in it redness, smoothness, scent, and flavour ; but it 
may have other properties besides these, desiccatnry or astrin¬ 
gent, of which we possess no sense that can take cognisance. 
The ])roperties possessed by many things which we call ‘oc¬ 
cult,’—as, for instance, the power of the loadstone to attract 
iron,—is it not probable that there are sensitive faculties in 
nature (qualified to judge and take cognisance of these, and 
that the want of such faculties leaves us in ignorance of the 
true e.ssence of such things I” 

However mucli of paradox Montaigne may have con¬ 
sciously maintained in tliese speculations, wliich occupy 
a good many pages of this “ Apology," it can hardly be 
denied that there is much plausibility in his argument, 
and tliat it is handled with more than his usual happy 
ingenuity. He had found a good deal of the material 
in his favourite Sextus Einpiiicus, but tlie lively pre¬ 
sentment of it is all his own. 

It is in another essay ‘ that he quotes witli satisfac¬ 
tion an assertion of Plutarch’s, that »he did not find 
such a great difference between beast and beast as he did 
between man and man." Montaigne declares that, for 
his own pai-t, he goes much beyond Plutarch ; he holds 
“ that there is much wider interval, in point of mental 
qualities, in some cases, between man and iiian, than 
there is between some men and some beasts.” 

The most cursory perusal of these Essays will convince 
us that in many things the writer was before Ins age. 
We liave seen his general tolerance of religious and po¬ 
litical opinions, liis hatred of cruelty in aU shapes, his 
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sjmpathies with the poor. We mipht trace, perhaps, in 
his pages the firet rise, or at least the liivt unresiTved 
expression, of ideas utterly foreign to the .spirit of the 
sixteenth century, which have since won their way into 
modem legislation and pmctice. He saw clearly what 
seems to us now the most obvious truism, that judicial 
tortuie was “a trial of patience lutliertlmii (»f trutli; for 
why should pain make a man confess a fact, itiUier tlian 
make him assert what is not the fact?” Tlie {)r.ictical 
result in many cases was that “the man wlmm the judge 
remits to tlic tortme in onler that he may not Ik; mntlo 
to die innocent, is made to die both innocent and tor¬ 
tured.” ^ The cogent arguments lie uses against the 
hoirilde cruelties perjictrated under cover of the law, 
sound to us in these days as commonplace; biit they 
were political and religious heresies wlieii he dared to 
print them. It was not until more than two hundred 
. years afterwards that tlio jiulieial question was finally 
abolished in Imnce : it lingered in Kiigland until near 
tlie middle of the seventeenth century, and was in uso 
long after in the dungeons of the Holy In([uisition. Ho 
is bold enough to follow Plato, and to insist tliat all pun¬ 
ishment is for correction, not for revenge; that we do not 
correct tlie man we hang, but correct utliem thi’ough him. 
Ihe priucijile is sufficiently familiar to modern legisla¬ 
tors : but it had Ijceu too much forgotten in the long in¬ 
terval between Plato and l^Iontaigne. Nay, he would 
even go further than our modern legislation has yet ven¬ 
tured, though many steps have lieen Uiken in tliat direc¬ 
tion ; for he seems to have held that cai>ital punishment 
was altogether a mistake,—that the worst uso you could 

• II. “Oil Cotscienco." 
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put a man to was to hang him. He had remarked, long 
before the existence of Vagrant Acts and Jfendicity 
Societies, that begging was a profession—a profession 
that had its charms as well as its profits—not a mis¬ 
fortune; and that the professional mendicant was, as 
we have found him, quite irreclaimable.^ He has lost 
the liitie belief he once had in sorcery and witchcraft. 

“ How much more natural and probable I find it that two 
men should lie, than that one man should fly in twelve 
houi?, as the wind does, from east to west! How much 
more natural that our undei-standing should he carried out 
of its place by the flightiness of a disordered reason, than 
that one of us, in flesh and blood, should be carried by a 
strange spirit on a broomstick up the chimney (III. 11.) 

He “would rather prescribe hcdlebore than liemlock” 
in cases of reputed witchcraft; and in all such cases “it 
is surely setting an extrannlinary value on one’s own con¬ 
jectures to have a poor creature roasted alive for them.” 
Yet it was near a hundred years afterwards that such 
a judge as Hale declared his belief in the guilt of two 
poor wretches, against whom Sir Thomas Hrowne was 
a witness; and it was so late as 1712 that the last 
“witches” were judicially murdered in England. 

Our modern divorce-courts, wliose effect upon public 
morals is yet a disputeil question, would have com¬ 
mended themselves to Jlontaigiie’s deliberate judgment. 
He did not believe in the principle that the recognised 
indissolubility of marriage will lead both parties to make 
the best of it. 

“ We have thought to tie the marriage-knot more firmly 


I 111. 13. 
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l)y taking away all means of dissolving it; but the tie of tlie 
will and the ailectious is relaxed and looseneil, tlie tigliter 
that of obligation is drawn. On the other hand, what kept 
marriage honourable and sacred at Rome so long was tlie 
liberty given to those who would to dissolve it. They 
took the more care of their wives, the more risk there was of 
losing them; and with that full liberty of divorce, they 
passed above five hundred years before any availed them¬ 
selves of it.” 

Valerius Maximus is his authority for tliis rather ques¬ 
tionable statement. But the purity of domestic life in the 
early ages of Rome is frequently the regretful theme of 
her poets: our modern civilisation has i-eproduccd the 
morals of tlie Empire, not of tlie Republic. 

Some of the reforms which suggested themselves to 
his busy mind have not yet found favour with legis¬ 
lators. But many readers will see a good deal of force 
in his idea that the State should exercise more control 
over the power of the individual to dispose of liis jiro- 
petty hy will, and that the best will is, after all, that 
which leaves the ordinary law of succession to take its 
course. 

“ The law has considered the matter better than we can; 
and it were better to let the law miscarry in its election, than 
to risk the miscarrying by a rash election of our own. Nor 
are these things really our own, inasmuch as l)y civil pre¬ 
scription, and apart from our interference, they are already 
assigned to certain successors. And though we have some 
liberty beyond that, yet I hold that it needs urgent and 
nianiftst cause to take away from any man that to which cir¬ 
cumstances have given him a right, and public Cijuity has 
given a title; and that it i.s an unreasonable abuse of our 
freedom of action to moke it serve our private and capricious 
fancies.”—(II. 8.) 
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He lijis no patience >9ith those churlish testators who 
“ Die, and endow a college or a cat; ” 

and speaks with well-deserved abhorrence of the capri¬ 
cious selfishness of wealthy relatives, “m’Lo play Avith 
their wills as they would Avith aj)ples or rods, to reAvard 
or chastise every turn of conduct in tliose avIio profess 
an interest in them. A Avill is a tiling of too lasting 
consequence and too serious iinpoi-tiince to be thus 
brouglit out for review at every turn.” 

He has an opinion, too, Avliich bears upon the competi¬ 
tive examinations Avhich liave been the hobby of modem 
reformers,—an opinion to Avhich the more rational sec¬ 
tion of the public are gradually coming roiuid 

“ Some of our parliament?, Avhen they are about to admit 
officers, examine them in knowledge only; others add to this 
a trial of their sense, by referring to them the judgment of 
some legal case. Tlie latter seem to me to adopt by far the 
better method; and though both these qiialiliGilioiis are 
necessary, and it is requisite that lioth should be found in the 
candidates, yet most certainly that of knowledge is less in¬ 
dispensable than that of judgment: the last may possibly 
make sliift witliout the liist, but the fust Avithout tlie last, 
never.”—(1. 24.) 

In his essay “ On Sumptuary LaAvs ” he points out, 
Avith Ills usual good souse, the futility of all such restric¬ 
tions. He saw that they rather tended to encourage the 
taste for what tliey Avere meant to prohibit. 

“ To enact that none but princes shall eat turbot, or be 
allowed to Avear A'elvet or gold lace, and to inteidict the 
people from these things, Avhat else is it but to bring them 
into fiushion, and make ewrybody long all the more to adopt 
them? Let kings be bold enough to lay aside these marks 
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of graiideuv ; they have plenty of others besides. Such ex¬ 
cesses arc more excusable in any other than in a prince. 

. . . Let them but .set the fiishion of leaving olf such 
luxuries, and the thing will be done in a month, Avillimit 
edict or ordinance : we shall all fulUiw. The law ought 
rather to onler, on the contrary, that scarlet and gold-work 
be forbidden to all classes and professions save mountebank.s 
and prostitutes. It w;is by such a plan that Zeleueus reformed 
the luxurious fashions of the Locrians. His oixliiiaiices M ere 
— That no woman of free birth should have more than one 
waiting-woman to attend her,—nnlcss she wa.s drunk ; nor 
go out of the city at night, or wear jewels or gold on her 
person, or an embroidered rohe,—unless she had lost her 
reputation.’ 

The antijiathy which ho had conceived (or at least 
chose to profess) against law and lawyers, in s[>it(! of liis 
omr connection witli the profession, has been abcady 
noticed in the sketch of liis life, and breaks out from 
time to time the Essays. It has been soinetinies as¬ 
cribed to a kind of affectation ill the man ; us ho rails 
against pedantry and the display of learning, in order 
to prove that he is not a scholar but a gentleman, all the 
while tliat he is quoting from one Latin or Greek author 
after another in a fashion wliieh liis enemies miglit well 
have CJiUed j)cdantic, so, they would say, lie attacks the 
law because he would have us imdcrstand that his pro¬ 
fession is rather the sword than the gown, which he 
has only worn by accident It is possible tliat there 
may be something of this. But he had even a greater 

* It would Lave amused Montaigne to know that yeUow starcLed 
ruffs went out of fashion after the notorious Mrs Turner was hanged 
in one; and that at a much more recent date black satin gowns were 
partially eschewed because Mrs Manning chose to wear that dress at 
her execution. 
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natural antipathy to another of the learned professions— 
that of medicine. He has given vent to this feeling in a 
chapter bearing tlie not very appropriate title, “ On the 
Kesemblance of Children to their Fathers.” He there 
introduces one of his many good stories,—the history of 
a village called Lahontan, of which he was patron, which 
had long been a kind of “Happy Valley,” independent 
of the surrounding world, and free from its vices and 
troubles, until in an evil hour one ambitious native 
brought up a son as a notary, and another married his 
daughter to a physician. From that time all their peace 
and happiness was gone. The lau'}'er set them all at 
logger-headsthe physician taught tliem the names of 
diseases, and the use of drugs. 

“They swear it was only from that time forth they began 
to feci that the night-air made their heads bad, that to drink 
when they weiv hot made them ill, tliat the autumn winds 
were more dangerous than the spring ; that«ince the inven- 
tion of tliis art of medicine, they found themselves over¬ 
whelmed with a legion of maladies they had never known 
before, lliey felt a general failure of their ancient vigour, aud 
their lives were cut shorter by half.” 

So much from his own knowledge, Then, in old 
times, did not tlie Komans Hourisli six luuidred years 
before they even lieard of medicine 1 And did they not 
banish it from the city, after they liad tried iti 

“No Roman, until the days of Pliny, condescended to 
practise physic: it was practised by foivigners and Greeks, 
as it is now among us Fix-nch by Latiners: for, as a great 
physician siiy.s, we do not readily adopt the medicine we can 
uiulerstand, any more than we do tlie drugs we gather our¬ 
selves.” 
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He tlmiight liis hntrcci of pliysicians and tbcir 
must be hereditary; neither bis father, giamlfather, nor 
gi'eat-grandfather liad ever coiusulU-d a physician, and 
he liimself had a thorough contempt for tliem. 

“The science of medicine is founded on examples and ex* 
pevience; so is my opinion. Have we not here a special 
and very favourable experience 1 I doubt whether they can 
find me, in their register-books, three cases of three indivi¬ 
duals born, brought up, and dying under the same roof, who 
have lived so long under their treatment. They m\ist needs 
admit that in these instances, if reason be not on my side, at 
least luck is: and luck, with the faculty, goes a great deal 
further than reason. I beg they will not take me at a disad¬ 
vantage just now,—that they will not use threats to me, in 
the low condition I am in: that would not be fair play. 
Surely I have got advantage enough over thorn by these 
examples in my own family, so that they need go no further. 
Nothing in human nature is so permanent as all that The 
trial has succeeded nilh us for nearly two hundred years, 
and it is but reasonable that the experiment should begin to 
fail now. Surely they must not reproach me with the mala¬ 
dies which have got me by the throat now; is it not enough 
that I have lived in good health, to my onm share, forty- 
seven years 1”—(II. 37.) 

This hereditary airtipatby, however, he would have done 
his best to overcome; nor would he have objected to 
their remedies merely because they were disagreeable; 
but he observal that no people were so contuiually ill, 
and so long in getting well, as those who w'cre continu¬ 
ally taking medicine. Drastic medicines he specially 
protests against. 

“ Let nature alone a little : the Providence that takes care 
of the fleas and moles will take care of men too, if they will 
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ouly have the Mine palieiice as the fleas and moles, and let 
it have its way. Much use it is for us to cry, ‘Get on!’ 
’Tis a good May to make ourselves hoarse, hut hardly to 
make much progress. . . . Order a purge I’or your brain 
—it Avill be much better employed there than upon your 
stomach.”—(11. 36.) 

On this particular point modern science appears to have 
gradually come round to his opinion. 

“ For my omti part, my opinion of medicine is the worst 
or the best, as you please; for we have, thank heaven, no 
dealings together. My case is the reverse of other people’s; 
for I have a contemptuous indifference to medicine at ordi¬ 
nary times, but when I am taken ill, instead of coming to 
terms with it, I begin more thoroughly to liate and fear it; 
and I reply to those who press me to take phy.sic, that tboy 
must wait at any rate until I am restored to my usual health 
and strength, that I may be better able to stand the potency 
and danger of their compounds. I let nature do her work, 
presuming her to be iiimished with teeth and claws to de¬ 
fend herself against any attack made upon her, and to keep 
toaether the frame whose dissolution she abliors. I am 
afraid lest, instead of coming to her aid, when slie is engaged 
in this close and desperate struggle with disease, we may 
be helping her adversary instead of her, and giving her fresh 
work to do.”—(I. 23.) 

It must be remembered in the autlior’s defence what a 
system of combined ignorance, assumption, and charla¬ 
tanism formed the theory and practice of medicine in his 
times. The pseudo-sciences of alchemy and iistrology 
were mixed up, in tlie professional repertory of the 
physician, U’itli the most ignoi-ant empiricism. They 
w’ere (piitc riglit, he thought, to make a mystery of their 
craft. He only complains that they did not carry this 
out as thorouglily as they might. 
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“If I had been of Iheit council, I would liave inud<- my 

systi-iii more sacred and niVi^tfiious. 'lin y had begun \<'ry 

well: but they have not canied it out in the same way. It 
was an excellent beginning to make gods and <la:mo!is the 
inventors of their science, to have adopted a special language, 
and a 6pe< ial fashion of writing; though, indeed, jihilosopliy 
holds, on that point, that it is folly to advice a man, even 
for his good, in an unintelligible fashion. . . . 

“ It Mas a good rule in their art, a rule which accompanies 
all fantastic, vain, and supernatmal arts, that faitli on the 
part of the patient should anticipate, in good hr)pe and as.sur- 
ance, the effects and operation of the pre.scription; a rule 
which they press even so far as to hold that the worst and 
most ignorant physician M’as hotter for a man udio had con¬ 
fidence in him, than the most experienced of whom he kjiew’ 
nothing. ... But they made a mistake, I say again, 
that after this excellent beginning they did not add this, to 
make their meetings and consultations more mysterious and 
secret. No profane person ought to he .admitted to them, 
any more than to the secret ceveinonies of yEsculapius; for it 
falls out, owing to this oversight, that their irn-solutioii—the 
M’eakness of their arguments, of their diagno-sis, and of their 
principles—the bitterness of their disputes, full of hatred, 
jealousy, and selfish considerations—coining to he discovered 
hy everybody, a man must he very blind indeed not to sec 
that he runs great risk at their hands. Who ever sau’ one 
physician make use of another’s prescription without making 
some suhtmetion or addition 1 Thus they let us into the 
secret of their art, and let us sec that they consider their 
own reputation, and consequently their profit, move than the 
interest of their patient.” 

The Tery nature of their prescriptions breathes 
the rankest charlatanism; he gives a string of tliein, 
whicb reads like the ingredients of the witches’ 
caldron— 


“ Eye of newt, and toe of frog.” 
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They “ wear tlie appearance of magical charms rather than 
of solid science.” The old physicians, he says, were 
utterly at variance with each other; and down to his 
o^vn times, this so-called science was always changing its 
theory. Paracelsus, Fioravanti, Aigenterius,^—each in 
turn altered, as lie understands, the whole system of 
medicine, and accused all who went before them of ignor¬ 
ance and presumption. “ Between them all, I leave you 
to judge how the poor patient fares.” Then, look at the 
various drugs—one to warm the stomach, another to cool 
the liver, another to act upon the kidney’s—and all pre¬ 
scribed in combination! 

“ When all these things are mixed in one draught, is it not 
a delusion to hope that their virtues should proceed to separate 
and arrange themselves out of this confused mixture, to take 
such different routes ? I should be infinitely afraid lest they 
should lose or change their ticket.^ and intrude into each 
other’s quarters. Besides, the making up of this prescription 
depends on another agent, to whose honesty and mercy we 
once again abandon our lives.” 

The doctors killed, he thinks, “a friend of his” {he 
means La Boetic), “ who was worth the whole pack of 
them put together.” He is resolved, so far us he knows 
liiniself, to have nothing to do with them; still, there 
is no knowing what may happen. 

“ It was Pericles, I think, who, when some one asked him 
how he did, replied, ‘ You can judge hy this,’-showing the 
amulets which he wa.s wearing on liis neck and arms. He 
meant to imply that he must be very sick indeed, to be re- 


> Lconar.! Fiomvanti of Bologiu, an alchemist ami cliarl.ataii nitber 
tlian )<hy.siciaii, at that time in great repute : Jean Argeiiticr, also an 
Italian, best known by his attacks on Galen. 
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duced to have recourse to such ridiculous thin<js, and allow 
himself to he equipped in tliat fashion. I cannot say hut 
that I may be some day drawn over to such a ri«li( ulous 
notion as to put my life and my health at the mercy ami 
caprice of physicians. It is possible I may fall into such 
dotage : I cannot answer for my firmness in the future; hut 
I am also quite sure that then, if any one asks me how I am, 

I can answer with Pericles, ‘ You may judge by this,’—show¬ 
ing my hand with six grains of ojuate in it. It will be an 
unmistakable symptom that I am very ill indeed; I shall 
have my judgment terrihly out of oiiler. If fear and impa¬ 
tience ever get that advantage over me, it may be at once 
concluded that I have a dangerous fever in my mind.”— 
(II. 37.) 

Old age is regarded from no very favoiiniblo point 
of view. He has none of the smooth tilings to say of 
it wliicli are so popular, so couuuonplucc, and so gonei- 
ally imtrue. He does not believe that wc gi’ow wiser 
or better as we grow old. He docs not look forward 
to it with any pleasure, nor, what is iiuer, will he pre¬ 
tend to do so. 

“ It seems to me that in old age our souls arc subject to 
maladies and imperfections which are move troublesome than 
in our youth. I used to say so when I was young, and then 
they taunted me with not having a heard to my chin yet. 
I say so still now I am old, when my grey hairs may win me 
some credit for the assertion. We apply the term wisdom 
to the dulness of our spirits, and our distaste for the things 
of the present. But in truth we do not so much forsake our 
vices as change them, and, to my thinking, for others that 
are worse. Besides a weak and foolish pride, an irrelevant 
prating, a froward and unsociable humour and superstition, 
^d a ndicu ous love of money when we have lost all use 
for It, I find there more envy, more injustice, and more 
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malignity: it gives us even more wrinkles in the spirit than 
ill the face ami souls are never or very rarely foumi, uhich 
in growing old do not grow sour and musty. Man moves 
by regular progression alike to his perfection and to his 
decay. . . . 

“ IVliat strange metamorphoses do I not see it make every 
day in many of my own ac<piaintances! It is a powerful 
distemper, and one which steals on by natural and im))et- 
ceptible 6tej)S; it needs great and provident study, and 
great precaution, to avoid the imperfections it loads us 
with, or at least to check their progress. I feel that, spite of 
all my defences, it gains upon me foot by foot; I liold my 
ground against it as well as I can, but I do not know’ my¬ 
self to what it may drive me at hist.”—(III. 2.) 

“ I have grown a great many years older since my first 
publication, hut I doubt whether I have grown an inch 
the w’iser. I at this moment, and I as I was then, are 
certainly tw’o very difTerent persons; hut wliich is the bet¬ 
ter, I am not in the least able to say. It w’ere a fine thing 
to grow old, if we were always moving in the direction of 
improvement; but ’lis adnmken, tottering, unsteady, awk¬ 
ward motion, like the reeds which the wind bends to and 
fro at its will.”—(III.!).) 

He lias therefore no notion of meeting old age half-way. 
He w'ill keep young as long as he can: like Cicero, ho 
had rather be an old man for a shorter time, than gi'ow 
old before lie is so. 

“ Since it is the privilege of the mind to rescue Itself from 
old age, I persuade mine to do so as far as it can : let it 
keep green and flourish the while, if it am, like the mistletoe 


1 “ Et les riilcs <lii front passent jusqii’a I’esprit.’’—Corneiile, Kinlre 
ail RffL 

Soutlicy quotes, as eilher from George itlicr or Daniel-- 
“ Old ngc doth give, hy too nmeh s|»ace, 

:^lore wrinkles in tlic Mum the face.” 
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on a dead tree. But I fear me ’tis a traitor : it lias leagued 
itself so closely willi the body, that it dc>i;i t3 me at every 
turn to follow that in its necessity. In vain do I coax it 
and try to deal with it apart: it is no use for me to seek 
to detach it from this alliance, to present to its notice Seneca 
and Catullus, or fair ladies and royal dances: if its com¬ 
panion has the colic, it .seems to have it too ; the very facul¬ 
ties which are peculiarly and projicrly its own cannot help 
it then : they evidently feel the chill ; there is no livcliiies.s 
in tlie workings of the mind, unless there be somewhat of 
it in the body too.”—(III. 5.) 


The author’s ideas of comparative youth and ago are 
somewhat different from those entertained by most 
modems. He speaks of liimself at forty as having 
entered the avenue of old age,—when “ what he sliall 
be from that time forth will be but a lialf-existcnce, 


and no longer his whole selfthough he tliinks that 
men should perhaps “ not be dismissed to tlie fireside 
till they are fifty-6vo or sixty." AVhat would he have 
thought of our modern statesmen who show no signs 
of senility at tlireescore years and teni On the other 
hand, he believes the mental powem “ arc as adult at 
twenty as ever they ai-e likely to be, and lhat they then 
show all that they can do "-a fact wliicli is surely con¬ 
trary to experience. More gi-and deeds, lie finds, are 
done before thirty than after that age; and ho instances 

Hannibal and Scipio, and lierc he is perhaps nearer to 
the truth. 


^ I hold it for certain that since that age 

in thp It is possible that 

experien'^l?^ knowledge and 

p nence may increase with years; but vivacity, readiness, 
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firmness, and many other qualities more really our own, 
more important and essential, languish aud decay. Some* 
times it is the body which first succumbs to age, sometimes 
it is the mind. I have seen men often enough whose brains 
have suft'ered from weakness long before their legs or tiieir 
stomach; and inasmuch as this is a complaint very little 
felt by tlie patient, aTid of which the symptonis are obscure, 
it is so much the more dangerous.”—(I. 57 ad jin.) 

It is not easy within a limited space to select from 
the rich variety of Jlontaigne’s pages, where so many 
subjects are rather touched than discussed, and so many 
original thoughts clothed in the striking language of 
whicli he was tlie ready master. This is from the essay 
“On the Ine<iuality between Men:”— 

“ It is marvellous that, with the exception of ourselves, no 
creature is valued except for its own genuine qualities. We 
praise a horse because he is strong and active, not for his 
caparisons; a greyhound for its swiftness, not for its collar; 
a hawk for her power of flight, not for her jessc.s and bells. 
Why do we not in the same way value a man for wliat is 
really his own 1 You never buy a pig in a poke : if you 
are bargaining for a hor«e, you have him stripped of liis 
housings: wliy, in your estimate of a man, do you judge 
of him wrapped and muffled in his clothes! He discovers 
to us notliing but parts which aix* not his at all, and conceals 
those by wliich alone we could really estimate his value. 
It is the price of the swonl you inquire about, not of the 
scabbard. You possibly would not offer a farthing for him 
if you saw him stripped; you must judge of liim by him¬ 
self, not by wliat he has about him. As an old writer 
[Seneca] plcas:intly says—‘ Do you know why you think 
him tall ? You reckon in the height of his clogs.’ The 
pedestal is no part of the sUtue. Measure the man without 
his stilts : let him put off his riches and honours ; let him 
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show himself in his shirt. Has he a body fit for its functions, 
sound and active 1 What kind of soul has be ? Is site fair, 
vigorous, happily provided with all her faculties ? Is she 
rich in what is her own, or iu what she has borrowed ? ”— 
(I. 42.) 

The truly- wise man, he says, after quoting Horace, 
is raised “five hundred fathom above kingdom.s and 
duchies ”— 

“ Whereas, if we look at a peasant and a king, a noble 
and a villein, a magistrate and a private man, there apj)ear8 
at once to our eyes an immense disparity, thojigh they only 
differ, as one may say, in their breeches and stockings.” 

The emperors and kings who so dazzle us are, after 
all, but actors on a stage. 

Look behind the curtain: ’tis but an ordinary man, 

possibly less worth than the lowest of his subjects. The 

happiness of the one lies within—the other’s is only in 
his breeches.”^ 


He has an essay “On Anger” which contains tlio 

germ of much which has been since witten on the 

subject. How true are his remarks on the rash and 
irresponsible anger of parents 


“ No one would hesitate to punish a judge with death 
who should have condemned a prisoner in a fit of passion • 

a J strik ’'“i 


‘ He quotes Seneca’s haupy 
/eltcUas est.” Sen. Epbt, 115. 


turn of words, 


^*Isliu3 bructeata 
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“ We ourselves, if we would act rightly, should never lay 
our hiuid on our servants while our passion lasts. So long 
as our pulse beats fast, and we feel ourselves disturbed, let 
us put the matter by; things will wear quite another face to 
U3 when we are calm an<l cool. At the moment, it is passion 
that speaks, not we: seen through its medium, faults are 
magnified to us, like objects seen through a mist. Besides, 
chastisements administered with calmness and discretion are 
much better received, and do more benefit to those who 
sufl'cr them : in the other case, they do not think themselves 
punished justly by a man heated with anger and passion; 
and allege in their justification the master’s excessive pas¬ 
sion, his inflamed countenance, his unwonted oaths, and his 
o\vn e.\citement and headstrong fury. . . . 

“ Rash and indiscriminate scolding grows into a habit, 
and makes every one despise it. The language you use to a 
servant for a theft loses its effect, because it is the same that 
he has known you use a hundred times against him for 
having rin.sed a glass badly, or set a stool out of its place.” 

Tlioro is a more atnnsing truth in the follou’ing:— 

“Those who have to deal with testy women may have 
found out what a rage it jmts them into when one opposes 
silence and coolness to their fury, and disdains to notice 
their scolding. The orator Cmlius was very passionate by 
nature. A frieti<l was once supping with him, a man of 
gentle and quiet inantier.'=, who, to avoid provoking him, took 
the line of approving and agreeing to all he said. The other 
could not endure tliat Ids temper should he deprived of its 
regular aliment in that way. ‘ For Heaven’s sake,’said he, 
‘contradict me in .something, that there may be two of us!” 

The conclusion of tlic chapter is good:— 

“Aristotle tells us that anger ser\’es as a weapon for virtue 
and valour. That is very likely: ncvertheles.s, they who 
contradict him answer liiii»pily enough, tliat 'tis a weapon of 
a novel use : we move all other arms, this moves us: it is 
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not om- hand which guides this, hut tliis which guidc.s our 
band: it holds us, instead of ouv holding it" 

Good adtdce is, he considers, much more readily given 
than taken. He is always very ready to give it liimself; 
but as to whether liis frieiid.s take it or not ho is very 
iuditferent; and he confesses he very iiii-ely followed 
such advice as his friends gave him, unless on sonic iioint 
where he really stood ui need of information as to 
matters of fact or science. They somotlme.s ])reaclic<l 
to him patience and contentment:— 

see the reasonableness of such advice, and see it clear* 
ly enough; but they would have spared their breath, and 
spoken more to the purpose, if they had said to me in one 
word, ‘ Be wise.’ Such a resolution goes beyond wisdom : 
it is its effect and result. It is just what physicians do, who 
go on preaching to a poor wretched patient, ‘ Be cheerful: ’ 
they would be giving him advice one degree le.s3 foolish, if 
they were to say to him, ‘ Be well.’ For my part, I am but 
an ordinary person; ‘Be content with your present condi¬ 
tion ’ is very wholesome counsel, clear and easily understood 
—that is to say, so far as the theory of it goes ; but to prac¬ 
tise it is no more in the power of your wise men than of 
myself.” ^ 

Montaigne is, in many points, a conservative both 
politically and socially. 

“To my thinking, in public affairs (here is no system so 
bad, provided it be of long standing and firmly established, 
that is not better than change and alteration. Our manners 
are very corrupt, and have a iiuivvcllous tendency to grow 
worse ; amongst our laws and usages theiv are many which 
are barbarous and monstrous; nevertbele.ss, by reason of the 

‘ One can give advice, but one caimot give the wisdom to profit bv 
it.”—La Rochcfoucault. 

F.C.—VII. 


L 
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difficulty of putting ourselves into a better condition, and 
the risk of meddling with things, if I could put anything 
under the wheel to stop it where it is, I would do it with all 
my heart. The worst evil 1 find in our own state is its 
instability; and that our laws, no more than our clothes, 
can take any settled shape. It is very easy to accuse a 
government of imperfection, for all things human are full 
of it; it is very easy to beget in any people a contempt for 
ancient ordinances: no man ever yet attempted it but he 
.succeeded.^ But to set up a better constitution in place of 
that which h:i3 been destroyed,—very many have foundered 
who have undertaken it.”—(II. 17.) 

“ The best and most excellent government is that under 
which a nation has maintained itself. . . . Nothing presses 
so hard on a state as innovation: change alone gives shape to 
injustice and tyranny. When a portion of the fabric is out 
of order, it should be i)iopped : we may prevent the decay 
and corruption natural to all things from carrying us too 
far from our foundations and principles; but to undertake 
the reconstruction of such a vast fabric, and to change the 
foundations of such a great building, is for those only to take 
in hand who efface in order to cleanse, who would reform 
particular defects by a universjil confusion, and cure diseases 
by death. The world is by no means apt at mending itself: 
it is so impatient of any pressure, that it thinks only of 
cutting itself clear, no matter at what price. We see by a 
thousand examples that it generally cures itself to its cost.” 

-(III. 9.) 

It was this conservative spirit wliich made liini regard 
tlie Protestant reformers with no very favourable eye. 
Their principles Avere subversive of tlie established order 
of things: and that order, whether in Churcli or State, 


* “Ho that goetli ahont to teach men that they are not so well 
govemeil as they ought to be, shall never lack ready and attentive 
hearers.’’—Hooker. 
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he was stout in uplioMiug. The same feeling sliows 
itself in an amusing way, as to a minor ceclcsiastical 
reform—that of the cal.-mlar. France had just made a 
sudden step (in 1582) 1>\ oitler of Pope Gregory XIII., 
from the 9th to the 20tli of December; on wliich Mon¬ 
taigne writes—“ This late cutting out of ten days by the 
Pope has brought me so low tliat I cannot well get 
used to it: I belong to the yearn in which we kept 
another reckoning.” 
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CHARACTER. 

Ant attempt to draw the character of i^rontaigne is 
necessarily made under this manifest disadvantage to its 
impartiality,—that almost the only evidence is his own. 
Of the view of it taken by his contcmjxiraries we have 
hardly any evidence at all. There is material enough 
for such a sketch— hut it is furnished by liimself. His 
self-revelations, however, have this much in favour of 
their sincerity, that he appears to show us both sides of 
the picture: if he lets us know the nobler iiualities of 
his mind and his disposition, he at least makes no secret 
of their meaner and baser features. Rousseau, of all critics, 
has accused him of a “false »au*e/e"’on such p..ints; 
and, as has been already said, lie betrays a morbid love 
of self-dissection for the benefit of the public which can 
be neither admired nor defended, and the results are 
what we sometimes liesitate to accept with perfect trust. 
He admits that self-description is always difficult, though 
in the matter of his own character “ no one can bo so 
learned as himself.” Them is no reason to think, on 
the whole, tliat the portrait which he has taken of him¬ 
self from all points of view is less trushvorthy than most 
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modern biographies, Avrittcn by admiring friends, wliich 
are accepted as faitliful moral photograplis,—with tlie 
features artistically “touched.” 

That Jlontaigne was kind-hearted, of an uniiable if 
somewhat hasty temper, an average husband and father, 
as such relationships were regarded in his days, a good 
neighbour and a pleasant comj)anion, may safely be 
gathered from the contents of the foregoing pages. Xor 
does it need his o\vn assertion to assure us that he had 
“that wherein never man yet thought himself defec- 
tive”—good sense: it breathes in every line of his 
^vriting8. 

He was essentially a gentleman, in most of the best 
senses of that word—a Frencli gentleman of the sixteentli 
century, no doubt, with many of tire faults and vices of 
tire age. But he had that chivalrous honour which, if 
not equivalent to high prmciplc, imperfectly repi'esents it 
in some natures in which the loftier motive hiis unliappily 
found no place. We liave seen how lie liad been trained 
from infancy in the love of truth which he claims as the 
inheritance of liis race. He declares, in one of those 
pregnant aphorisms which, like so many others of his, 
have been reproduced in more than one shape, that “ho 
who falsifies speech is a traitor to society.” A lie, in 
any form, was what he mortally detested. His feeling 
on this point was all the stronger because ho recognised 
it as the national vice. He quotes from an old -writer of 
the date of the Emperor Valentinian the caustic apology, 
that “ lying and perjury is not a vice with the French’ 
hut a fashion of speech; ” and he would make this cor¬ 
rection of the statemeut-that it has now become a virtue 
with them. He gives a hitter explanation of the jenl- 
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ousy witli wliicJi juiy iinputatioii upon a man’s veracity 
is reseutcil. 

“ I iiave often considered whence sprang this custom, which 
we observe so religiously, of feeling more deeply offended at 
being reproached with this vice, which is so common among 
us, than with any other; and why it should be the liighest 
insult that any one can offer us in wonls, to accuse us of a 
lie. I find the explanation to be, that it is natural to defend 
one’s self most warmly on the point where we are weakest. 
It seems as if, in being moved by the accusation and resent¬ 
ing it, we in some sort absolve ourselves from the fault: if 
we are guilty of it in fact, at lea.st we condemn it in pro¬ 
fession.” 

He is “ scru))ulous, even to supei-stition, in keeping his 
promises,” and, for that reason, not over-ready to make 
them; and his word is better than liis bond. 

“ The tie that holds me bound by the law of honour seems 
to me far stronger and more weighty than that of legal obli¬ 
gation : I am throttled less tight by a lawyer than by myself. 
Is it not reasonable that my conscience should be much more 
strictly pledged when men have trusted to that simply and 
entiiely I In other cases, my honour owes no debt, because 
it has been trusted with nothing : let them help themselves 
as they may by such pledges and securities as they have 

taken external to mvself. I had much rather break the wall 

% 

of a prison, or brejik the law, than break my word.”—(HI. 9.) 
So again :— 

“ I would rather see affairs go to ruin than falsify my own 
honour to save them. For as to this new virtue of feigning 
and dissimulation, which is at this moment in such great 
recjuest, I hate it mortally : of all vices, I know none which 
shows such meanness and baseness of spirit.”—(II. 17.) 

iVnd he quotes with strong reprobation the favourite 
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niaxbn of Louis XL, that “he who knows in-t how to 
dissemhle, knows not liow to rule.” 

A question which lias greatly exercised casuists juc- 
sents but one solution to the Sieur de ^Montaigne. It is 
the question whether or no a promise made under com¬ 
pulsion—for example, to save one’s life from ruhbei's— 
is a promise wliich, by the law of conscience anil of 
honour, must be kept. Here is his answer:— 

“What fear has once made me consent to do, I am bound 
to consent to do when I am in fear no longer ; ami though 
it have only forced ray word, and not my will, I am bound 
nevertheless to make good my word. For my own part, if 
once my tongue has run beyond my intent, 1 have made it 
a point of conscience never to disavow it for that reason : 
otherwise we shall be going the way, step by step, to abolish 
all right that men have to hold us to our promise or our word. 
In only one case con private interests justly excuse us in not 
keeping our promise: if we have promised something im¬ 
moral or unjust in itself—for the rights of morality ought to 
take precedence of any right arising from our obligation.”— 
(III. \.y 

Not in quite so high a tone, perhaps, but still in the 

> It may he iiiteresliiig to note the different views taken on this 
question. Cicero, whom Mouiaignu is lure rernting, says roundly 
that thougli faith is to he kept, under any circumstances, with an 
enemy in w.ir, a robber is "the common enemy of the human race/’ 
with whom neither promise nor oatli holds good. [De Off. lib. iii. 
30.] St Thomas Aquinas draws a remarkable distinction. "In an 
oath extorted by compulsion, there is a U'ofold obligation: one by 
which the party is bound to him to whom such promise is made; 
and this obligation is annulled by the compulsion: but there is 
another by which a man is bound to God, to fulfil whatever he has 
promised in His name ; and such an obligation is not annulled in the 
court of conscience, because a man ought rather to suffer any per¬ 
sonal I 0 S.S than \iolate that oath.” [Summa 2nda 2ndro Qurest. 89. 
7. ad 3.] Montaigne’s ethics are higher than either. 
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thorougli .sjjirit of a soldier and a "cntlemaii, witli a 
blindness to one .'^ide of the question which we can 
hardly lielp excusing, is his strong sense of the degrada¬ 
tion incurred in most cases by an apology. 

“For tlie most part, the acconuuodations of our quarrels 
in these days are both dishonourable and insincere. We 
only seek to save appearances, and in so doing we betray 
and disavow our real meaning: we salve the matter over. 
We know how we said the thing, and in what sense we said 
it, and the bystanders know too, and so do all our friends in 
whose eyes we wished to appear to have the advantage; it is 
at the expense of our frankness, our honour, and our courage, 
that we disown our real meaning, and .seek for a subterfuge 
in untruth in order to make peace : we give ourselves the 
lie, to excuse tlie lie we have given another. You have no 
business to consider whether your words or your actions 
might possibly admit of another interpretation: it is your 
own real and true interprehition which you are bound 
thenceforth to maintain, cost you what it may. Men ad¬ 
dress themselves to your principles and your conscience: 
these are not things meant to wear masks. Let us leave such 
low devices and expedients to the chicaneries of the law- 
courts, The e.xcuses and apologies wliich I see made every 
day to cover an indiscretion, seem to me more ungraceful 
than tlie indiscretion itself. It is far better to affront your 
advei-sary a second time, than to afTroiit yourself by olTeriiig 
him this kind of satisfaction. You braved him when heated 
with passion, and now you proceed to pacify and flatter liim 
in vour cooler and belter .senses ; and so you lower yourself 
far more tlian you asserted your superiority at first. I know 
nothing that can be so unbecoming a gentleman to say, as 
it is unbecoming for him to un.say at another’s dictation; 
inasmuch as obstinacy is more excusable in him than 
cowardice.”~(Iir. 10.) 

AYc must remember that, in the writer’s days, tlie duel 
was a recognised obligation on a man of lionour, and 
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that the only interpretation to he put upon a gentleman’s 
“eating his words” was that lie had not the courage to 
maintain them. What Montaigne protests against is not 
a frank and outspoken apology—of that lie says nolliing 
—hut the shifty explanations which are neither retraction 
nor defence. AVe liave outgrown tlie days of duelling; 
but the change has not improved either the hehaviour of 
men towards each other or tlie tone of public debate. 
Bitter personalities, and even imputations of mendacity, 
which in that sixteenth century' a man would have liad 
to answer for with his sword, are recklessly flung out, to 
he followed by explanations which can satisfy no one, 
and which would have drawn down the righteous con¬ 
tempt of Montaigne. 

Not tliat he was an admirer of the duel, especially as 
carried out in those days, when the seconds (whose 
proper office was only to see fair play) were commonly 
drawn into their principals’ quarrel, against all reason 
and common-sense. He saw plainly enough that, even 
as a means of revenge, the killing one’s man was not 
satisfactory:— 

“ ‘ He shall repent it,’ we say: and wlien we give him a 
pistol-shot in the head, do we suppose he repents t On the 
contrary, if we watch, we shall see that he makes a mouth 
at us as he falls: he is so far from repenting, that he is 
hardly anything but grateful to us: we do him the kindest 
office possible, in making him die at once and without 
suffering; while we have to run and hide ourselves, to 
escape the officers of justice.” 

. He was in most respects intensely selfish. It was a 
part of his practical philosophy of life, and he is so far 
from any consciousness that it would lower him in the 
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estimation of liis readei’S, tliat lie takes every opportunity 
of impressing them with the fact. “ My principle is,” 
lie says, “ to centre and wliolly confine mj'self within 
myself. I congi-atulate myself upon being entirely unin¬ 
terested in otlier people’s affairs, and keeping clear of 
being guarantee for tliem, or responsible for anything 
they do. I would as soon lend any man my blood as 
my jiains.” He has “a temperament dull and insensihle 
to evils which do not touch him directly and personally;” 
and looks upon this want of sensibility “ as one of the 
best points of his natural character.” So long as his 
friends are content “to require nothing of him which 
involves any great trouble or care—for I have declared 
open war,” he says, “against all trouble—I am easily 
entreated, and ready to do every man the best service I 
can.” It is but another form of the same feeling that 
made him hate obligation, and exclaim so emphatically— 
“How constantly do I beg of Heaven in its mercy that 
I may never owe essential thanks to any man! ” * 

But against this selfishness, which he ajipears to ex¬ 
aggerate rather than to excuse, we must set his warm 
affection, too naturally and simply expressed not to have 
l)ccn sincere, for the memory of the father to whom he 
attributes all that was best in his own character; and 
the almost romantic friendship which he was cajiable of 
in the case of Stephen la Tloetie. His general kind- 
heartedness towards his family and his servants (in spite 
of occasional outbreaks id temper which ho candidly 
admits) may ]K)ssibly be considered as only another form 
of selfishness in a man who abhorred domestic worries, 
and declares tliat “Ins chief profession in this life is to 


> III. 9. 
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live at his ejise;” hut liis sympathy with the pcasaiilry 
must skiul on higher ground. 

This selfishness and repugnance to the everyday duties 
of his position must have unfitted him in sonic degive for 
domestic life in a country chateau. Ho is quite conscious 
of it. 


“ I am always glad to get away from the management of my 
own house. No donht there is a kind of pleasure in giving 
your onm onlers, and being obeyed hy your servants, were it 
only in a bam; hut it is too monotonous and feeble a grati¬ 
fication. Besides, it necessarily involves a good many ve.\a- 
tious worries: sometimes the poverty and oppression of one’s 
tenants, sometimes a quarrel between neighboui's, sometimes 
the trespasses they make upon one, are a cause of annoyance; 
and that hardly ever in the six months does Heaven send 
weather with whicli one’s bailiff is satisfied: if it suits the 
vines, then it ruins the hay-crops. To say nothing of the 
neat, well-made shoe the man spoke of—which pinches the 
oimer s foot all the same. . . . The smallest and most 
trifling annoyances are the most vexing ; and as small print 
most tires the eyes, so do small trifles most annoy us. A 
crowd of little troubles affects us more than any single one, 
however great it be. . . . 'Tis uncomfortable to be in a 
place where eveiything you see is your business, and con- 
eems you; and I seem to enjoy the comforts of a stranger’s 
house more Iboroughly than those of my own, and with a 
keener higher relish. Diogenes made answer very much 

ri Tv one asked him what wine he 

liked best I ‘Another man’s,’ said he.”_(HI. 9.) 


Yrt, XV. h all this love of ease, he eongvatulates him- 
Mlf xvith havmg lived in an age which is “ not effemin¬ 
ate, or langnishing, or indolent.” He does not admire 

to oivii times, and he sees the dangers of his country: 
but he does not despair ^ 
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“Everything that totters does not full: the construction 
of such a vast body holds together by more means tliau one; 
it holds by its very antiquity, like ancient buildings. . . . 
For my own part, I do not at all despair of the state, and 
fancy I see ways of escape for ns. Who knows but Heaven 
will have it happen as in human bodies that purge and 
restore themselves to a better state by long and grievous 
maladies, which give them a more entire and perfect health 
than what they took away?”—(III. 9.)^ 

People had observed in him even in his childhood, he 
tells us, something “that appeared to savoiu* of pride 
and arrogance.” He does not believe there is re<dly 
much of it in his character, but tliat what they noticed 
was rather a fault of maimer than intention. With the 
exception of some amount of innocent family pride, 
which gave rise, as has been seen, to some amusing de¬ 
vices to impress stranger with a sufficient i<lea of his 
rank, there really seems no reason for the accusation. 

To irresolution lie has pleaded guilty. “ It is a blemisli 
which I will not omit, though imbecoming to publish 
—a defect very inconvenient iii transacting the afTau-s of 
this world: in <loubtful enterprises I know not which to 
choose." 2 Certainly, if lie earned into the business of 
practical life the same suspension of judgment wliich 
marks his philosophy, the defect was a serious one 
indeed. 

He bore the painful disease wliich troubled the later 
ycai-s of his life uith ver}' considerable patience: ever 

1 De.in Cliurcli, in Ids excellent article on Montaigne (Oxford 
Essays, 1871, p. 2f53), s.iys that Montaigne “seems to give up Ids 
country !is lost.” His expressions on the subject v.nry with Ids tone 
of feeling at the moment; but this passage occurs in one of the 
latest essays. 

J III. 17. 
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ready to express liis tliaiikfulness for many years of 
“happy heidth and (luiet,” and recognising gratefully 
the “ beautiful light ” of ease and rest that flashes upon 
us in the intervals of severe pain. He compares his own 
case favourably with that of many who siillered under 
longer or more terrible maladies: and especially is glad 
to believe himself “in a far better condition than a 
thousand others, who have neither fever nor any other 
malady save what they bring upon tliemselves from 
some defect in their reason.”* He can generally content 
himself, even in his woret spasms, with “grunting instead 
of roaring out;” yet he is quite ready to sympathise 
with those who, in spite of some stern philosophers, 
find relief iii good honest bawling, and is pleased to 
quote the authority of Epicurus in support of his view. 

In his literary character ho is professedly an egotist— 
his enemies the Port-lioyalists are said to have coined 
the word expressly to describe Idm. This might seem 
to imply that he was devoured by vanity, hut that 
neither his nienfid nor personal characteristics are set 
forth in flattering colours. His is an egotism of a 
peculiar kind; and it is the apparent absence of vanity, 
in the sense commonly attached to the word, that makes 
it amusmg Avithout being offensive. Pascal remarks 
that “all that is bad in Montaigne {putting his morality 
out of the question) might have been corrected in a 
moment, if he had been -warned that he was telling too 
many stories and talking too much about lumself.”^ 
But such a criticism only shows how little qualified the 
author of it was to understand him. “ If he had been 
warned ”! As if Montaigne %vas not perfectly aware of 

* ^ ^7. 1 Pensies, c. 31. 
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wljat be was printing, and did not foresee how many 
readers like Pascal would, in perfect good faith, make the 
same objection. His egotism is in fact, to many readers, 
less oil'ensive than that of a much gi-eater and better 
man, of whom he sometimes reminds us as we read: 
Cicero’s revelations of liis o^vn M’eaknesses seem to be 
made as imconsciously as his self-laudation is conscious 
and obtrusive: Montaigne disarms us by being the first 
to despise and laugh at himself. He protests that he 
means to be sincere in his confessions: that he is in no 
wise anxious to conceal such merits as he has, and that 
“if he thought himself perfectly good and wise, he 
would proclaim it to some purj)ose: ” on the other hand, 
“none can have a meaner opinion of him than he has 
of himself,” and he is “ content to be less admired pro¬ 
vided lie is better knorni.” It is possible, no doubt, for 
a man to show a good deal of vanity in the confession 
of his faults: he may wish to have them looked upon as 
amiable weaknesses,—or as the faults of a clever man, 
or the eccentricities of genius: and Jlontaigne gives us 
at least one hint that he did not think the black side 
in his omi case was so very black when compared with 
some other sliades of the colour. “ Those of the weaker 
sort, who have contributed to the general coiTuption of 
the age nothing woi-se than folly, vanity, and idleness— 
of whom I am one ”—will be the last, he hopes, to be 
called to account. “ Hi a time when doing what is mis¬ 
chievous is so common, merely to do what is useless 
becomes in a manner praiseworthy.”^ And—“if it be 
indiscreet to publish one’s faults, at least there is no 
gieat danger of its passing into a custom.” 

UU. 9 ad inii. 
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It would have been well indeed had he made no wuisi' 
contribution to the corruption of his age than folly or 
idleness. His morals were the morals of that licentious 
society which found its example and oncouragunient 
alike in tlie Comts of Henry of Valois and Henry of 
Navarre. We could scarcely expect, j)eihaps, that it 
should have been otherwise, and we may be willing to 
accept his own protest fur wliat it is worth,—tliat ho 
was not vicious from principle, and that there was an 
amount of restraint and moderation in liis worst indul¬ 
gences. But there is nothing to excuse the thoughts and 
the language which he has delibemtely introduced hero 
and there into his essays,—moral blotches on theii- beauty, 
often without the poor apology that they are used to 
point a jest or illustrate a phase of Imman nature. He 
put them in, he cynically says, because he knew they 
would please his readers: he did not care, lie said, that 
his book should bo “merely a hook for a parlour-win¬ 
dow.” He has succeeded in making it impossible to lay 
a complete edition of it on a drawing-room table. 

It is more pleasant to speak of the general moderation 
which was one of the practical results of Iris good sense. 
In an age of tierce political and religious struggle, when 
men’s stormy passions were at their worst, he took in the 
scene around him with a lai^e and conrprehensive view. 
That was one secret of his detachment from party. 

“ When luy feelings draw me lo one party, it is not with 
such a vioU-nt obligation os to prejudice my judgment. In 
the present feuds of this nation, my own interest has not 
made me insensible either to the good qualities to be 
found in our adversaries, or to what is reprehensible in our 
own party. People in general worship all that makes for 
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their o^n side; for my own part, I do not even excuse a 
groat deal of what is done on mine; a good book does not 
lose its merit because it is written against me. ... I 
utterly condemn such vicious judgments as this—‘He be¬ 
longs to tlie League, for he admires the Duke of Guise;’ 
‘Tlie activity of the King of Navarre strikes liini as some- 
tliing wonderful; therefore he is a Huguenot: ’ ‘He finds 
this or that to say against the character of the king ; there¬ 
fore he is a rebel at heart.’ I will not admit that a judge is 
right in condemning a hook because the author has ranked a 
heretic amongst the best poets of the age. Are we not to 
venture to say of a thief, that he has a good leg?”—(HI. 10.) 

In a writer so discursive, and whose discursiveness 
forms to most readers one of his great charms, we should 
naturally expect to find inconsistencies of thought and 
expression. He warns us honestly, more than once, 
what we are to expect on this point. 

“Not only does the breath of accident carry me away 
according to its inclination, but, moreover, I vacillate and 
change my position, owing to the instability of my oum mental 
posture; ami whoever will look into that matter carefully, 
will hardly find hinusclf twice in the same state. I give my 
mind sometimes one face, and sometimes another, according 
to the side on which I turn it. If I speak of myself in dif¬ 
ferent terms, it is that I am looking at my.self in a diflerent 
light. All contra<lictions show themselves in my cliaracter 
at every turn, or in some shape or otlier—now bashful, now 
impudent; now gossiping, and now taciturn; now hard¬ 
working, and now fastidious ; ingenious or stupid, sullen or 
agreeable, lying or truthful, learned or ignorant; liberal and 
covetous and prodigal,—all these characters I can see in my¬ 
self, in one way or other, according as I tnni myself abo»it. 
And whoever will but study himself attentively, will find in 
himself—even in bis own judgment—the sjime fluctuations 
and discordance. I am unable to predicate anything of my- 
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self alsolutely, eiinply, and solidly, without mixture or qunli- 
ficatiou, iu one single word: Disluiytio is the rule of most 
universal application in my logic.”—(II. 1.) 

He lias seen, he says, many a so-called miracle in his 
time; but never has he met unth “such a monster or 
such a miracle (in the sense of a compound of contradic¬ 
tions) as himself.” ^ 

Some of these contradictions in his character come 
out broadly enough. The man who professes, and no 
doubt with the most thorough sincerity, to have had 
such a morbid hatred of cruelty that he could not, 
“ without pain, see even an innocent beast hunted and 
killed, when it has made no defence, and when we liavo 
received from it no kind of provocation,” 2—who notes 
how the habit of entertaining themselves unth the combats 
of \vild beasts in the amphitheatre giive the Romans a 
taste for the same cruel pleasure in their shows of gladia¬ 
tors,—yet takes occasion elsewhere to speak of these very 
shows as “ a wonderful example, and of great advantage 
in the training of a nation, to see a hundred, two lumdred, 
nay a thousand pairs of combatants matched in arms 
one against the other, liew each other in pieces day after 
day before their eyes; and that with such constancy of 
courage, that one never knew them let fall a wonl of 
weakness or pity, never turn their back, or make a 
smgk cowardly movement to avoid their advereary’s 
blow.” 3 He is merciless in his denunciation of the 
pomps and vanities of office and the ceremonies of 
Courte; yet who could be more innocently proud of the 
coUar of the Order of St Michel, or bU diploma as a 

* Ibid., chap. 28, 

M 


^ II. 17. 
F»c,—^vu. 


^ Ibid., chap. 11 
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citizen of Rome? or more careful that every foreign 
hotel which had been honoured Avith the presence of the 
Seigneur de Montaigne should have that event recorded 
by an escutcheon of his family arras 1 "We find him 
railing against medicine in theory and practice not, as 
has been said, without some reasons which might com- 
iiienil themselves to his good sense; but we can scarcely 
think that he shows this good sense consistently in drink¬ 
ing large doses of all kinds of mineral waters on his o-ivn 
responsibility, or in applying while at Rome to an old 
Aiabian patriarch of Antioch for a specific for his com¬ 
plaint. This readiness to follow empiiicism in prefer¬ 
ence to authority, in questions of religion as well as 
medicine, is common enough ; but it is not in accordance 
with hlontaigne’s general principle. He ivrites a whole 
essay in praise of solitude, keeping much more closely to 
his subject than he is generally wont to do; but, when ho 
has arrived at the time of life at which he declares that 
solitude is best for us-fin «it is fuU time to wean our¬ 
selves from society when wo can no longer add anything 
to it'—we find him apparently anxious to escape from 
himself, if he can but find pleasant and congenial 


company. 

.. I who have no other object in life hut to Uve and enjoy 
.nyreif, would run from one end of the world to the other to 
net one good twelvemonth of pleasant and agreeable quiet. A 
duU and sombre quiet 1 can find fast enough, hiil this makes 
me drowsv and stupid; I am not fond of it If there is any 
peison, 0 ^ any set of good fellows anywhere, in town or 
country, in France or elsewhere, at home or on their traiek, 
whom my humour would suit and whose humouis would sm 
me, let them only whistle, and I will come and supply them 
with the Essays in flesh and blood.”—(lU. 5-) 
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Any ■who shodd have responded to the cliallenge, 
(how many, “ in France or elsewliere,” would respond 
now!) and who could entertain their guest in anything 
like a congenial spirit, would surely liave secured a year 
of such society as was and is rarely to he found “ in 
town or country.” With all his contradictions and with 
all Ins faults, how certainly we should Siiy of him, with 
Madame de Sevigue—“What a chai-ming man! what 
good company he is! ” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VIEWS ON RELIGION. 

There remains the question wliich suggests itself to all 
readers of the Essays,—which has been variously an- 
sw'ored, and to which no definite answer seems possible, 
—'What was Montaigne’s religious belief 1 or rather, per* 
liaps, what were his views upon tliat gi-eat subject? 
"Was he a Christian—of whatever dim and undogmatic 
kiiul—in belief as well as in outward profession ? or was 
he the sceptic, sounding all creeds and embracing none, 
noting the weak side in every form of Imman faith as 
well as human philosophy 1 or w’as he the secret enemy 
of a faith which was too pure for him, attacking it cov¬ 
ertly under the guise of a calm philosopliical inquirer, 
or sometimes of a well-intentioned but somewliat scan¬ 
dalised friend ? 

This last view is supported by the authority of a great 
name — Sainte Peuve. He sees in the “ Apology for 
Raymond Sebond ” (wdiich is really a rambling theo¬ 
logical treatise looking out of place in these essays) 
notliing more or less than a subtle assault upon Chris¬ 
tianity. Of this “Apology” (curiously dedicated to 
Jlargaret of Xavarre) it is not easy to give any con- 
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nected idea—fav less any attempt at aiialj’sis—bocaiiso 
it is very difficult to believe tliat tlie author him.self was 
at the pains to carry out in it any leading propositions 
or arguments wliich he miglit have had in hi.s mind 
when lie began. Sebonil’s ‘ Natunil Theology ‘ (which 
Jlontaigne, as has been already said, had translated at 
his father’s request) seems to have been derived ehi» lly 
from the writings of St Thomas Aquinas. It was de¬ 
signed to defend tlie Catholic faith by arguments drawn 
from human I'eason, — using in its support the very 
weapon which the religious reformers luul unsheathed 
against it. The attempt had not found favour, and 
Sebond seems to have set himself a task beyond his 
powers. Montaigne appaiently undertakes to answer 
certain objections which had been made to tlie argu¬ 
ment of the book. Some had objected tliat it was 
setting up a dangerous priucijilc to refer to reason udiat 
must be matter of revelation and faith. A second 
class of objectors accused Sebond’s I'oasoiiing as being 
weak, and insufficient to prove the ease which it sui>- 
ported. In reply to the firet, the apologist admits 
that true faith ought to be sufficient without the aid 
of reason. But is it so ? he asks; or where is such 
faith to be found? and he laiuiches forth disciii-sively 
against the contrast between professed Christian faith 
and actual Cliristiau morality,—between the purity of 
Cliristian doctrine and the e^dl passions evoked in its 
defence. Ho remarks, as many have remarked in a 
longer form of woi-ds, that “ there is no enmity so per¬ 
fect as the Christian.” To the second objection he 
would reply, that the aigumeiits of Sebond may well be 
weak, for so are all arguments in such a matter: human 
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reason—on which men so pride themselves—is utterly 
powerless, and the wisdom of the wisest is but folly in 
the sight of Heaven. AVe find nothing more in tlie way 
of defence of Sebond or his book. Like so many of the 
other essays, the title is little more than a hint of what 
was in his view when he sat down to wite; he is hur¬ 
ried off, very Avillingly, into that general questioning of 
men’s power to know anything at all, which was always 
the dominating thought in his mind. Sainte Bcuve sees 
in the whole of this a subtle and intentional attack upon 
the Christian faith—in short, “pure Spinozaisra” care¬ 
fully veiled. In dethroning human reason, he says, the 
“ apologist ” dethrones belief; and the general conclusion 
is to make the Deity unknown and inaccessible. It is 
impossible to differ from such a master of criticism with¬ 
out great hesitation. But acute minds will sometimes 
find in an author’s book, as Montaigne has said, more 
than the author ever put tlicre; and very few readers of 
tliis “ Apology ” would see in it what the great French 
critic discovers. Nor would anything in Montaigne’s 
witings lea<.l us to the conclusion that he had either the 
inclination or the sustained ability to carry on a war of 
that kind upon any form of belief, Christian or Moham¬ 
medan. He was a free lance in the field of creed and 
dogma (bating a formal allegiance to the Catholic Church), 
and struck j)retty sharp blows wherever he thought ho 
saw a weak point in the harness of philosopher, priest, 
or reformer,—but he was hardly the man to stab in the 
dark. It is difficult to say whether the concluding 
passage was penned in thorough earnestness or not: the 
language is that of one who admits all the wcjikness of 
human natui’e, all its need of divine aid; but it may 
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be that of one ^dio doubts whether such aid be existent 
or attainable. Yet it is very difficult to believe that it 
conveys a covert sneer at those who arc so credulous 
as to look for this assistance. He has just quoted 
Seneca to this effect—“ What a vile ami abject tiling 
is man, if he cannot lift himself above humanity! 
and tlien he adds this peroration 

“Here we have a true thought, and a profitable wish, but 
at the same time a vain one : for to make the grasp larger 
than the hand, the armful greater than the arm, and to hope 
to stride wider than our legs can stretch,—that is monstrous 
and impossible. Nor can man rise above himself and 
humanity : for he can only see with his eyes, and seize hut 
with his grasp. He shall he raised, it God lend him a 
hand in extraordinary sort: he shall exalt himself, by aban¬ 
doning and renouncing his own natural means, and suffering 
himself to be raised and elevated by means purely divine. 
It is to our Christian faith, not to our Stoical virtue, that 
so divine and miraculous a metamorphosis belongs." 

The wliole of this “Apology” seems at least as 
destructive of human reason as of religious faith. It 
appears as though it wero impossible for Montaigne to 
Avrite on any subject which was matter of liuman judg¬ 
ment and belief, •witliout allowing his indomitable 
Pyrrhonism to carry him away. When he sat down to 
Avrite an apology, his love of always taking the destruc¬ 
tive side of the argument was very likely to convert it 
into an attack. 

Those who would claim him as a sou of the Church— 
negligent, undemonstrative, undutifnl, a prodigal, only 
not rel)ellious—have not a little evidence on their side. 
Let us pass over the scene at his death: in those solemn 
moments there may flash upon a man’s mind other 
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thoiiglits tliiin those he had in life, or he may choose 
11 it to (lie so as to slioek even recognised conventional¬ 
ism. We rememher Socrates and his sacrifice to i5!scn- 
lapius. Nor need we attach much weight, perliaps, to 
JfontAigne’s handsome votive offering at Loretto; we re¬ 
memher it contained statuettes of himself, his wife, and 
his daughter: he was fond of publishing himself, and this 
■was an opportunity of doing so in a choice edition. 
But we learn ([uite ca.sually, for it is put in the most 
natural manner, that he said his Paternoster every night 
before he went to bed; that he held the sign of the 
cross in constant use and reverence;^ that it was “his 
habit ” to communicate: and that he at least occasionally 
went to confession—as often, perhajis, as other gentlemen 
of his day. He never speaks of the Church but with a 
certain reverence, and expresses, in very natural and simple 
language, his desire to adhere to it in life and death— 
“the Apostolical and Roman Catholic Church, in which 
I was born, and in which I will die.”^ 

He thinks the Church is riglit in interdicting “the 
promiscuous, rash, and indiscreet use of the holy and 
divine Psalms which the Holy Spirit dictated to David.” 
Nor does it please him “to see the Holy Book of our 
sacred mysteries and faith knocked about in the hall or 
in the kitchen.” The reading of the Scriptures should 
always be “a .settled and deliberate act, to which wo 
ought always to apply the preface in our OfKce —^Siirnum 
Curda;' and to address ourselves to it with even our 
bodies composed to such a bearing as may testify a 
special reverence and attentiou.” He would have the 
general study of the Bible permitted only to the priests, 

11.56. »Ibid. 
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and more than doubts the wisdom of having it tmnslated 
into the vulgar tongue. 

Nor are there wanting some indications of a religions 
faith of a ^vider kind than a mere outward adhesion 
to the rule of the Church of Kome. He never alludes 
to the Hooks of Scriptuie, or (luotes from then) (as he 
often does) but in what seems a reverent spirit. He 
seldom mentions sacred names; but when lie docs, it 
is “Our Blessed Guide"—“Our Divine and Celestial 
King.” The Lord’s Prayer is spoken of in these re¬ 
markable words;— 

“ Since liy special favour of Divine goodness a certain form 
of prayer has been prescribed and dicUited to us, word for 
word, by the mouth of God, it has always seemed to me that 
we ought to make more general use of it than we do ; and, 
if I wen* to advise, both at sitting down to table and at 
rising up, at getting up and going to bed, and on all special 
occasions when prayer is wont to be introduced, I would 
have Christians make use of the Lord’-s Prayer, if not only, 
at least always. The Church may expand ami vary ]uayers, 
as is needed for our instruction, for I know well that the 
substance and the meaning is still the same ; yet that prayer 
ought to enjoy this prinlege, that people should have it con¬ 
stantly on their lips; for it is certain that it contains all 
that is needful, and is excellently suited for all occasions.* 
It is the only prayer I regularly make use of, and I repeat 
it instead of changing it: and so it comes to pass that I 
remember none so well as that.”—(I. 56.) 

The separation of faith from practice, of devotion 
from conscience—common as it has been always, speci¬ 
ally notable, perhaps, in an age which united supersti- 

.* 1*^ possibly read in St Augustin, “It is the embodiment of 

aU desires: thou mayest not ask aught besides Semi. 106. 
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tion with licentiousness—struck his keen mind as a 
wietched anomaly. 

“ It is a doctrine subversive of all good government, far 
more mischievous than it is ingenious and subtle, which 
teaches the people that a religious belief will alone suffice, 
without moral conduct, to satisfy the Divine justice.”— 
(III. 12.) 

^\Tiat, again, can show a stronger appreciation of tvhat 
is or is not a true devotional spirit, than the following 
words in the essay “ On Prayers ” ? 

“ We must have our souls pure, and cleansed from vicious 
passions, at least at the moment we are praying to Him : 
otherwise we do but present Him with the rods wherewith 
to chastise us. Instead of repairing our fault, we double it, 
when we offer to Him of whom we ask pardon feelings full 
of irreverence and hatred. Thi.s is why I cannot find it in 
ray heart to praise those whom I observe praying oftenest 
and most regularly, if the actions which lie close upon their 
prayers give me no evidence of their amendment and refor¬ 
mation. Tile practice of a man who mixes up devotion with 
an abominable life seems in some sort more to be condemned 
than that of a man who is consistent with himself, ami 
dissolute altogether. ... I am scandalised to see a inan 
cross himself thrice at the Benedicite, and as often at saying 
grace, and to see him nevertheless fill up all the other hours 
of the day with hatred, avarice, and injustice; giving his 
one hour to God, as if by way of bargain and compensation." 

Tliere are noble passages, again, in the “Apology.’ 
He is speaking of the need that man, constituted as he 
is, has of a religion not purely mental 

“ The human mind could not support itself floating in the 
infinity of immaterial thouglits: it needs to mould tliem into 
a form in accordance with itself. Thus the Divine Majesty 
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has, for onr sakes, in some sort, siiffercd Himsolf to lie cir- 
cuiD.scribed within corporal limits ; His mysterious and hea¬ 
venly sacraments have symbols drawn from our earthly con¬ 
dition ; His worship finds expression in sensible offices and 
words; for that which believes and prays is man. It would 
be hard to persuade me that the sight of our crucifixes, 
the representation of that piteous Passion —the ornaments 
and the solemn ritual of our churches—the voices attuned 
to the devotion of our thoughts, and all that emotion of the 
senses—do not warm the souls of the congregation with a 
religious fervour very wholesome in its effect.” 

The popular notion, which attributes to the providence 
of God the issues of great and important events only, 
takes but a narrow view of the Dit’ine government, to 
his miud. 


Because they weigh much with us, we conclude they wei"h 

correspondingly with Him, and that He regards them more 

watchfully and attentively than other events of less moment 

to us, or which come in the natural course.” (Here he quotes 

Cicero, to the effect that the gods, like eiirthly monarchs, 

concern themselves with great matters only)—“ As if to that 

hMvenly King it were more or less to overthrow a kingdom 

than to shake the leaf of a tree; or as though His providence 

wwked after a different method in determining the event of 

a batt e than the leap of a flea! The hand of His govem- 

Dien en 3 itself to all things after the same method, with 

po^er and the same order : our interests do not 

nAf ' O'tr inclinations and degrees touch Him 

fashion^! a gr^t artificer in great things; hut after such 
l^ion as not to he less so in little things.’ * It is our own 

blasphemous comparison always be- 


But quite as important to the question as anything 
uc Montaigne has said is what be has left unsaid. 

-'to «>•((/■« 

ut minor non sU in parvis'’~J)6 Civit. Dei, xi. 22. 
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■\V(! liave already seen that, in liis system of education, 
as -well as in his speculations upon death, there is one 
remarkable and grave omission. There is tlie same v’ant 
throughout his ■writings. As to a fnturc state—as to 
any life but the present—he maintains always a marked 
and ominous silence. For almost anything that appeai-s 
to the contrary in the jdiilosophy of the Essays, death 
might mean annihilation. There are not more than two 
or three passages in which he lets a thought escape him 
as to what lies beyond. In his third essay, whicli is an 
expansion in his most characteristic style of the Hoiatian 
motto in his library—“Vex not thy spirit about the 
future he has these few words 


“ We are never at home in the present: fear, desire, and 
hope are ever thru.sliiig us towards the future, and robbing 
us of the feeling and enjoyment of what is, to amuse us with 
speculations as to what shall be. even when we are no 

more. . . . Wisdom is content with the present, and never 

dissatished witli itself: Epienms gives his wise man a dis¬ 
pensation from all foretliouglit and aire for the futum.” 

And we have something like it again, further on 

“ Whatever falls within our cognisance and enjoyment, we 
feel does not satisfy us, and wc still pant and long alter 
thin"s future and unknown, ina-smuch as the present do not 
content us at all; not that, in my judgment they are m- 
suflicient for it, hut because we grasp them with a feeble and 

ill-regulated hold,”*—(I. i)3 ad fn.) 

Epicurus and Luen-tius—these are his authoritie.s. It 
may possibly be said that lie meims no more than is 

meant by the line of Pope— 

“JIan never is, but always to be, blest.” 

And we may set against these passages, for what it may 

1 See Lucretius, III. 1095. 
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be wth, the following from the “Apology;" tlie argu¬ 
ment of which seems almost destructive of personal 
identity in any futui'C state, unless that state vcscinble 
the paradise of Mahomet or the “garden of Pluto; 
there can he no sense of happiness common to the 
mortal and the immortal:— 

“If the pleasures you promise us in that other life be 
the same as I have enjoyed here below, they have nothing 
in common with infinity. ... It theixj be anything 
there of mine, then there is nothing divine: if that be 
nothing more than might belong to our present condition, 
then it cannot be taken into account at all. All that 
satisfies mortals must be mortal; the recognition of our 
parents, our children, and our friends, if that can aftect 
and rejoice us in another worhl.—if we still retain that kind 
of gratification,—we are still in the sphere of earthly and 
finite pleasures. We cannot worthily conceive the grandeur 
of those high and divine promises, if indeed we can conceive 
them at all: to have a worthy idea of them, wc must iln^^'ine 
them to be \)ast imagination, past speech and comprehension, 
and quite other than what belong to our wretcho<l experience. 
‘Eye hath not seen,’says St Paul,‘nor ear heard, neither 
hath entered into the heart of man the things tliut God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.’ And if, to make us cap¬ 
able of this, our being were reformed and changed, it must 
be such an extreme and total change that by physical laws 
it will be no longer us—it will be some one else that will 
receive these rewards." 

It is a fine passage; hut what does it really mean! 
In spite of the quotation from St Paul, does it not place 
the notion of a life to come so far out of tlie region of 
man’s knowledge, as to make it practically beyond Iris 
hopes or feai-s ? 

He has been accused also, and not without some reason, 
of having denied the need or efficacy of repentance. The 
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Port-Eoj’al school M'ere naturally much scandalised at 
such an attack on one of the vital principles of the 
Gospel. But if we i-ead his chapter “ On Eepentance,” 
we find that what he specially questions is the proba¬ 
bility of repentance to any good piu’pose in the case of 
a man who, with full knowleilge, has chosen a sensual 
course of life, and the worth of a repentance which 
arises from cowardice rather than change of heart. He 
does not believe in the reality of a change induced only 
by the fear of death—“ I abominate that accidental re¬ 
pentance which old age brings with it.” Abstinence 
from vicious pleasures when we can no longer indulge 
them he holds to be “ but a chilly and rheumatic vir¬ 
tue;” and as to the kind of repentance induced by trials 
and atflictions, he does not tliink they would have that 
effect upon his own nature:— 

“That is for people who can only be roused by a whip; 
my own reason riuis a freer course in prosperity; it is much 
more distracted and worried by pains than by pleasures; 1 
can see further in clear weather; health admonishes me, not 
only more pleasantly, but more effectively, than sickjiess.” 

Whatever we may think of this philosophy, it is not 
unnatural in a man of Montaigne’s temperament; and 
although it puts out of sight one side of Christian doc¬ 
trine, it is difficult to say that it is opposed to Christian¬ 
ity in itself. 

“For myself, 1 may desire to be in general other than I 
am. I may condemn and disallow luy whole character, and 
piay God for an entire reformation, and that he will excuse 
my natural frailty, but it seems to me that I have no right 
to call that repentance, any more than the being dissatisfied 
at not being an angel or a Cato.” 
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He docs not so much question the doctrine of repent¬ 
ance in theory, as the applicability of the popular notion 
of it to his o^vn case. 

Still, look at it as we will, lus is a mind in which 
Christianity seems to tind no place. If lie does not 
reject it, ho practically i^mores its mllnence. It is liis 
favourite pagans >vho furnish him with precepts and 
examples: he evidently thinks more of Seneca than of 
St Paul ■W’’e arc left to the conclusion that, in ivligion 
as ill philosophy, his creed was doubt. He could not 
solve for himself the great enigma of life: he scarcely 
made any earnest attempt to do so. 

It would be possible to make some excuses for bis 
attitude towards the religion of his day, and for the atti¬ 
tude of Pascal and the Port-Royalists, always loud in 
their charges of infidelity, towards himself. He believed 
strongly in human nature; and the doctrine of its utter 
corruption, and the sovereign efficacy of divine grace, was 
what he could not accept. And this, as Sainto Beuvo 
remarks, is what the school of Port-Royal so hated in 
him, — “ the natural man ” — “ pure nature without 
grace.” ^ . They saw in him besides the representative of 
the new and evil philosophy of the day, and their protest 
was emphatic and honest 

But what was the shape in which Christianity pre¬ 
sented itself to Montaigne 1 ^NHiat he saw most earnest 
in it was the school of asceticism, against which his 
wliolo nature rebelled. As to the question between 
Catholics and Protestants, what were the principles 
ill force amongst the. religious factions of his time? 
He gave his opinion of them to De Tliou : he said that 

^ Bist of Port-Royal, liv. ui. c* 2, 
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it appeared to him that “religion was but a specious 
pretext for enlisting j)artisans; that it touched the 
hearts of neitlier one party nor the other; that nothing 
but tlie fear of being deserted by the Protestants kept 
the King of Kavarre from returning to the faith of 
liis ancestors, and tliat the Duke of Guise would have 
made little objection to the Confession of Augsburg, if 
lie could only liave adopted it without prejudice to his 
interests.” 

“Let us confess the truth : if any man were to pick out of 
the army—even tlie king’s army—those who liave taken up 
arms out of pure zeal for religion, and again those who have 
solely in view the defence of the laws of their country or the 
service of their prince, he could btirdly muster out of them 
one complete company of soldiers.”—(Ap. for Seboiid.) 

He saw in Henry III. all the supci-stition of a monk 
combined with the worst vices of a heathen, and lie saw 
Henry of Kavarre purchase liis Paris with a mass, Such 
religious zeal as there was on either side showed itself 
chiefly in a strong desire to persecute. These were 
aspects of Chri-stianity little likely to attract a keen and 
honest intelligence, or to supply a satisfactory an.swer 
to the eternal questionings of his irresolute spuit. 


END or MONTAIGNE. 
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